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For forty-four years (1854-1898), the headquarters of the Home Missionary society 


By courtesy of the Bible Society 
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Home Mtsstonary Stake 


Rev. Tuomas C. RicHarps, CONNECTICUT 


the little influence 1 have’ to the westward.’ When he made 

shall be felt in every statein his imperial projects for the King- 
the Union.” dom of God 
So wrote and planned 
Samuel f. with Gordon 
Mills ina let- Hall, some- 
ter declining times it was 
an invitation of ‘‘cutting a 
to settle in path through 
the Western the moral 
Reserve. wilderness of 
That inten- the west to 
tion was Car- the . Pacific,” 
ried out and and some- 
he became, 


TT INTEND, God willing, that tinent” and ‘‘to the heathen tribes 


not only a et Africa 
home mis- and South 
sionary, but America. 


This is not 
the place to 
discuss the 


a home mis- 
sionary 
statesman of 


high rank. question why 
His plans Mills did not 

for missions go out with 

had always the first for- | 


eign mission- 
aries: But 
before they 


included the. 
West as well 
as the East: 


The hero of were or- 
the haystack dained Prof. 
talked Moses Stuart 
with the | | of Andover 
Brethren (the -. SALMQN GIDDINGS | wrote to the 
secret for- resident pastor, Louis | Missionar y 
ej on mission- By courtesy of “The Congregationalist | : Societ y of 


‘Connecticut in rhenl to Mills anda 


ary society formed at William 1. Sch 
mpanion, J. F. Schermerhorn. 


about a mission ‘‘to our own co 


times it was 
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Their plans included a missionary 
tour through the West as faras New 
Orleans. They not only expected to 
preach, but to ‘‘collect accurate and 
extensive in- 
formation re- 
specting the 
state of reli- 
gion and the 
church in all 
the new set- 
tlements.”’ 
How dar- 
ing the plan 
was is readily 
seen when 
we remember 
that V err- 
mont and 
Western New 
York were 
the usual 
home mis- 
sionary fields 
at this time. 
Less than 
nine years 
before the 
entire trans- 
Mississippi 
region had 
been trans- 
ferred to the 
American 
flag and was 
largely an 
unknown 


Protestant- | 
ism. Young Mills, only twenty-nine 
years old, set out on horseback July 


3, £812, from his home in Torring- | 
ford, Connecticut, determined that 
whether the Constitution followed 
the flag or not the Bible should. He 
went by the way of Albany and the 


Mohawk valley to the Great Lakes, 


SYLVESTER LARNED 


First pastor First Presbyterian Church, New Orleans 
Died of yellow fever on his 24th birthday 


country to _ Bycourtesy of “The Congregationalist” 


‘*Old Hickory.’’ General Jackson, 
with 1,500 Tennessee troops, was 
making ready to go down the river 
to Natchez. He offered the young 
missionaries 
passage on 
Doat. 
They accept- 
ed and went 
to work 
among the 
officers in be- 
half of the 
Tennessee 
Bible So- 
ciety. ‘These 
rough and 
ready  back- 
woodsmen 
understood 
this manly 
appeal made 
in the name 
of God and 
native land 
and made a 
subscription 
of one hun- 
dred dollars 
for the Bible 
solciety. 
Mills wrote: 
“As these 
volunteers 
had little 
prospect of 
contending 
with the bay- 
| onet and the 
sword we endeavored to bring them 
to act against principalities and pow- 
ers and spiritual wickedness in high 
places, and as you see, sir, not with- 
out some success. We were treated 


with great attention by the general | 


and officers and were more obliged 
to them for their subscription made 


then south to Marietta, Ohio, where tothe Tennessee Society than if it 
he met Schermerhorn. They fol- 
lowed the Ohio valley, visiting Cin- | 
cinnati and the towns of any size on > 
either side of the river in Indiana 
and Kentucky. After just touching | 
Illinois they made their way to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Here they met 


had been made to us.” 
Mills’ next meeting with these sol- 


diers was on his second visit to the 


Southwest—yjust after the battle of 
New Orleans. There were hundreds 
of sick and wounded, besides all the 
British prisoners. There was not 
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SAMUEL MILLS 3 


a single chaplain with the Kentucky 
troops. The young minister visited 
the sick, wounded and _ prisoners, 
preached to the living, ministered 
to the dying and buried the dead. 
Unsparingly he gave himself to the 
work and there was real meaning in 
the ‘‘ God bless you’ that came from 


members of the legislature signed 
the call which Mills drew up for the 
organization of a Louisiana Bible 
Society. Father Antonio and the 
bishop promised their co-operation 
in the’ circulation of the Scriptures. 
Thus was started a new force for 
righteousness in the Queen City of 


the lips of the South- 
men who west. 
usually spoke The jour- 


God’s name 
only to pro- 
fane it. 

New Or- 
leans, with 
twenty-four 
thousand 
people, had 
not a single 
Protestant 
church. The 
Roman Cath- 
olic bishop, || 


told these 


ney home 
across Mis- 
sissippi and 
Georgia was 
strenuous, 
indeed, 
through 
swamps and 
Savannahs, 
canebrakes 
and creeks, 
on half fare 
and some- 
times no fare 


* 
© 
4 


missionaries 
that he had 
been all over 
France and 
had never 
seen so wick- 
elacity. In 
his opinion, 
there were 
not ten Bi- 
bles in all the 
Cathiolic 
families of 
the state. 
Sunday was 
one carnival 
of dancing, 


gambling 


parently 
they touched 
at no post- 
office from 
New Orleans 
to Athens, 
Georgia, a 
journey of 
more than 
three weeks. 
Mills reached 
his home 
July 6, 1813, 
after an ab- 
sence of a 
year and 
three days. 
He had cov- 


and theater. AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF NEW ORLEANS, 1803 ered a dist- 


More actual 
sin was com- | 
mitted on that day than all the 
week besides. Mills and Scher- 


merhorn stayed in the city several 


weeks preaching in the court-house. 
Under the French and Spanish 
regime Protestant worship had been 


banned. Under the new govern-— 


ment Governor Claiborne and twelve 


By courtesy of ‘*The Congregationalist”’ 


ance of about 
three thous- 
and miles and had traversed nearly 
every state and territory in the 
Union. Swimming his horse across 
creeks, sleeping on the deck of a flat 


boat, tramping through nearly im- 


penetrable canebrakes and swamps, 
he had kept steadfastly on. In log 
house, schoolhouse and state house, 
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in rude church and no church at all, 
he had preached the gospel. Tothe 
pioneer hungry for the bread of life 
and to the prodigal who had tried to 
get bevond the reach of God and the 
gospel, he had spoken the word in 
dueseason. Hiseye had been quick 
to see the spiritual and moral desola- 
tion in all that region that promised 
so much worldly prosperity. His 
ear had been quick to hear the great 
cry from the prairies of the West and 


' the savannahs of the South for the 


Bible, that their children should not 
grow up ignorant, godless heathen. 
He came back to God's country to 
make God’s people see the sights and 
hear the cries that he had. 

For the next year he made his 
headquarters at Andover. He was 
busily engaged writing to Bible so- 
cieties and missionary societies and 
urging them to send men and Bibles 
to this ‘‘God-forgetting and God- 
provoking portion of our country.” 
When Governor Claiborne took pos- 
session of New Orleans in 1803 it 
was not until aftera long search that 


a Bible could be found to administer | 


the oath of office to the new United 
States officials; the one used was a 


Latin Vulgate procured from one of | 
the priests. It was to remedy such © 
a condition and distribute five thous- | 
and French Testaments as well as | 
English Bibles and tracts that Mills | 
set out with Daniel Smith from | 


Philadelphia in Augtist, 1814. 


They went through Pennsylvania | 
to Ohio; thence by the way of Vin-| 
cennes, Indiana, and Shawneetown, | 
Illinois, to St. Louis, which they | 
reached early in November. St... 
Louis at this time wasa tumble-down | 
French village of 2,000 people, about 
one-third of whom were Americans. | 
Though probably not the first Prot-. 
estant preachers, they were among 
the earliest and were the first to see. 
the strategic importance of what 


they felt was to be a mighty city. 


In spite of the revelry and drunken- 
ness, in spite of mock celebrations 
of the Lord’s Supper and the burn- 
ing of the Bible, there were a num- 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


ber of people who were anxious for a 
Protestant preacher. They would 
have gladly kept this modern Saul 
and Barnabas, but the missionaries 
could not leave the wider work un- 
done. Mills wrote back East, how- 
ever, urging the sending out of ‘‘a 
young man of talents, piety and lib- 
erality of mind.’’ Smith pressed on 
to Natchez, where he helped dedicate 
the First Presbyterian Church, and 


Mills went on to New Orleans to su- 
pervise the distribution of Bibles 
and do a heroic work among Wel- 
lington’s veterans, who were pris- 
oners, and the backwoodsmen, 
wounded and sick, who had won the 
battle of New Orleans. 


Every letter the missionaries 


wrote home was full of appeal. The 
whole country from the Lakes to the 
Gulf seemed to them like the valley 
of the shadow of death. Darkness 
and gloom rested on it. Would not 
the people of the East send out light 
-andtruth? ‘‘Surely, if there be any 
bowels of mercy, their cries will not 
be heard in vain. It isnot the voice 
of strangers and foreigners. They 


ELIAS CORNELIUS 


Founder of First Presbyterian Church 
New Orleans 
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It was read 


ithe (reports 
with person- 
al appeals to 


men of An- 


first year ten 


enthusiasm 
His. friend, 


uate of Wil- 
liams and 


reached St. 


SAMUEL MILLS | 5 


are members of the same civil com-. 


munity with us. Many of them are 


fellow citizens with the saints and of 
the household of God. Some once 


enjoyed with delight the Sabbath, 


the sermons and sacraments of New 


England. And their hearts still re- 
tain their relish. Their eyes are 


constantly looking toward the East. 
Their prayers ascend daily that God 


would incline the hearts of their 


brethren to remember them and send 


some one to break the bread of life.”’ 
The report of Mills and Schermer- 
horn, a pamphlet of fifty pages, 


| “sheds more light on the state of the 


destitute parts of our country than 


any or all other documents then in 


existence.’ 


anda dis- 
cussed in 
Europe by 
such men as 
Dr. Chal- 
mers. Miuills 
followed up 


the young 


dover Semi- 
wary. ihe 


or twelve 
heroic souls 
responded to 
this bugle 
call; For- 
ward!” Mills’ 


was highly 
contagious. 


Salmon Gid- 
dings, grad- 
Andover, 


Louis in 


April, 1816. He became, not only 


first resident Protestant pastor in 
St. Louis, but the apostle of Mis- 


JOHN M. PECK 
Pioneer Baptist in Missouri 
Courtesy of Congregationalist”’ 


souri, organizing fourteen churches © 


in twelve years. Elias Cornelius 


went on to New Orleans and organ- © 
ized a church only to welcome as 


pastor the eloquent and chivalrous 


Sylvester Larned, who died at his 
post of yellow fever on his twenty- 


fourth birthday. Daniel Smith went 
back to Natchez and Robinson went 
out to St. Charles. 


The synod of Pittsburg. were so 
wrought up by Mills’ report in the’ 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine 
that they began at once ‘‘ vigorous | 
measures for the education of prom- » 


ising young men, with a view to 


their becoming ministers of the gos- | 
Prof. Ebe- 


pel and missionaries.’ 
nezer Porter 
wrote from 
Andover, 
July 24, 1815, 
to the secre- 
tary of the 
Missionary 
Society of 
Connecticut: 


disturbed 


and pastors, 
which we 


ply, that I 


until the last 
mail before 
your August 


deed, broth- 
er, we know 
not what to 
do but to 


borers. Un- 


der the sol- 
emn pressure 


of this sub- 


ject we are 


now building two education societies 


in Boston and vicinity on the Con-. 


necticut plan.”’ 


‘‘We are so. 
with calls for . 
missionaries 
cannot sup- 


have delayed 


meeting. In-' 


pray 
Lord to raise 
up more la- 
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THE FATHER OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY 


By EvizaBeTH Fosrer KELSEY 


T the end of eighty years of home 
A missionary history it is a grateful 
duty to call up to memory the men 
who, with prophetic wisdom, laid 
foundations on which their successors have 
been building for fourscore years. ‘Three 
names deserve special mention: Nathaniel 
Bouton, Aaron Foster and John Maltby, 
all of them students at Andover in 1825. 
The ‘‘stage coach incident” is familiar 
in which Bouton, Foster and Hiram Cham- 
berlain, also a student at Andover, took 
part. Without doubt the idea of a na- 
tional home missionary society was con- 
ceived in that conference between these 
three earnest young men on the way from 
Andover to Newburyport. Toone ot them, 
however, Aaron Foster, belongs the special 
honor of having first outlined the scape and 
function of such a society. ‘This he did in 
an address delivered before the Porter 
Rhetorical Society in the winter of 1825, in 
which he advocated earnestly the necessity 
of a national society for sending out mis- 
sionaries, and especially for the seft/ement 
of pastors in distinction from itinerant 
workers. A few days later the Andover 
Society of Inquiry held a special meeting at 
which John Maltby of the senior class read 


ARON FOS- 
A TER was 
born in Hills- 

boro, New Hamp- 
Shire, in. 1794. He 
fitted for college at 
Kimball, Union 
Academy, and grad- 
uated from _ Dart- 
mouth College in 
1822 and from An- 
dover Seminary in 
1825. Intheautumn 
of that year he en- 
tered the service of 
the American Home 
Missionary Society, 
in whose creation he 
had so honorable a 
part, and was one of 
its first missionaries, 
sailing for South 
Carolina, where he 


AARON FOSTER 


an essay on the ‘‘ Necessity of increased 
exertion to promote missions in our West- 
ern states,” and pleaded especially for the 
‘unification of all. agencies of philanthropy, 
patriotism and Christian endeavor ‘‘into 
one vast reservoir from which a stream 
shall flow to Georgia and to Louisiana, to 
Missouri and to Maine.” 
addresses by Aaron Foster and John Maltby 
the idea of a national home missionary so- 
ciety was first embodied in speech, and 
under the providence of God the minds of 
‘many home missionary leaders had been 
prepared for the message. 


In these two 


We are pleased to present to the readers 


of the HOME MISSIONARY a sketch of the 
career of Aaron Foster, the father of na- 
tional home missions, prepared by his 
daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Foster Kelsey. 
Mrs. Kelsey remarks in a private letter: 
‘*Dr. Bouton was a frequent visitor at my 
father’s house in East Charlemont during 
my girlhood, and the American Home 
_Missionary Society and its beginning were 
often the theme of conversation. Dr. 
Bouton, there, always attributed to my 
father the conception and first suggestion 
such‘a society.”—ED. 


ministered to two 
churches, Lawrence 
and Abbeville, forty 
miles apart. The 
third year, Pendle- 


sixty miles from end 
to end.of his parish. 

In 1829 he rode 
north in company 
with his parishioner, 
Vice-President John 
C. Calhoun. From 
Philadelphia he 
writes: ‘‘My aver- 
age has been a little 
more than fifty miles 
per day and my horse 
is full of life.”” Pur- 
chasing a _ covered 
buggy in Boston he 
drove to Cornish, 


ton being added to 
his charge, he rode 
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AARON FOSTER 7 


New Hampshire, and, on August 


_t2th, married Dorothy Ashley Lea- 


vitt. .Their wedding journey was 
a drive of six weeks with this same 
horse to their parish in Pendleton, 
South Carolina. 

In 1832 they returned North. In 
connection with that event Mr. Fos- 
ter writes: ‘‘ We left the South after 
a residence of seven years, coming 
away from the midst of more tears 
than I have ever seen on any other 
occasion at the parting of pastor and 
people. Eighteen slaves were re- 
ceived into the church on the last 
Sabbath. My influence there was 
much broader than it has been in 
any place in the North, and I am 
reconciled at the idea of not having 
spent the ministry of my life there, 
only when I consider the condition 
of Slavery 1 in which to leave - chil- 
dren.’ 

His health being greatly impaired 
he went on a farm in Northern New 
York, but directly continued his 
ministry in Fort Covington and Con- 
stable. After ten years he went to 
the Robinson church in Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, and subsequently to 
East Charlemont, Massachusetts, 
where the last twenty-two years of 
his long ministry of forty-four years 
were passed. Here he was known as 


the beloved ‘‘ Father Foster ”’ of all 
Franklin county. 

In 1851 he was sent by the Ameri- 
can Peace society as delegate to the 
World’s Peace Congress in London. 
In 1855 he was sent to Boston to the 
convention called to amend the con- 
Stitution of the state, where he de- 
voted himself successfully to secure 


for women their property after mar- 


riage. 

His acquaintance with the states- 
men and public men of his time, 
both in this country and Great Brit- 
ain, wasextensive. For many years 
he: was a correspondent of Seward, 
Sumner and Dawes, but most of his 
life was passed in small country par- 
ishes from choice, ‘‘* because,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ having a small property he 
could afford to preach the gospel for 
little pay where other men could 


not.” 
After coming North he was not 


again in the employ of the Home 


Missionary Society, but he preserved 
through life an unflagging interest 
in its welfare. He was a man of 
great energy, of broad views and 
wide interests, of intrepid faith in 
God and His providences, and in 
Jesus Christ his Saviour. He died 
April to, 1870. 


HE HOME MISSIONARY WORK, MORE THAN AUGHT 
ELSE, HAS BEEN THE UNDERGIRDING OF THE SHIP 
OF STATE IN THE WRENCHING SEAS OF HISTORY.— 


James L. Whiton. 


N THE FINAL SUMMING UP OF FORCES WHICH HAVE 
GONE TO THE MAKING OF THE NATION WHAT IT IS 
THE FIRST PLACE WILL BE GIVEN TO HOME MISSION- 


ARY ENTERPRISE. 


IT WILL BE A SAD DAY FOR OUR 


COUNTRY WHEN THE CHURCH WITHHOLDS HER AID FROM 


THIS WORK.—TZhomas B. McLeod. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

STANDS FOR THE HIGHEST AND FINEST PATRIOTISM. 

I PLACE IT FIRST AMONG OUR BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 

AND KNOW OF NOTHING MORE HELPFUL TO THE WHOLE 
COUNTRY AND THE WORLD.—S. &. ZL. Penrose. 
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HT EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 
ue Eighty Years . __ of the Union entered by its mission- 
HE home _ aries, and four-fifths of all our Con- 
Boe y move- ional churches the direct fruit 
ment’ antedates its organ- 
He fain a national en. of its fostering care. Here is a rec- 
be terprise about forty years. Asearly ord to make glad every Christian 
ye as 1788 the Congregational churches heart and deserving of a grateful 
i of Connecticut were sending their and jubilant celebration at the com- 
| best pastorsinto the newsettlements ing anniversary. 
Ee as missionaries four months at a In the judgment of the churches 
i time. Soon the general association the time has now come for a second 
Hg of the state relieved the churches of «vzfication of home missionary forces 
the burden and continued to bearit, Whether ‘‘too long deferred” or 
ie until, in 1798, the Connecticut Mis- not, it has come by a natural evolu- a 
) sionary Society, the first of its kind tion. Its demand does not spring 
. in history, assumed and expanded from any failure of earlier methods, | 
the work. Massachusetts followed but is due to their abundant success. ' 
na in 1799, and, before 1826, other soci- As, one by one, states have gradu- : 
= eties in New England and New York ated from missionary dependence to 3 
had multiplied, each of them work- self-support, the original area of the | 
i, . ing independently and with the in- national societv has contracted un- a 
| a evitable result of overlapping, con- til more than half a million square a 
| fusion, and unequal distribution of miles of territory, once its natural q 
) a missionary funds. field of labor, have passed over from 
| The time for the first unification its care to independent state control. 
| 7 of home missionary agencies had Many times that area, however, re- 
| 7 come, and their consolidation took mains, to be entered and subdued 4 
ie effect in the spring of 1826 when bythe national society, and, in time, 2 
| 7 one hundred and twenty-six dele- to be developed and brought to the : 4 
} gates, representing allinterests, met goal of self-support. More than 2 
ne in New York and constituted the seven hundred devoted men are still 4 
| American (now the Congregational) bearing the society’s commission in 2 
Hee | Home Missionary Society. the newer settlements of the land— - 
1 That this historic body was made four times as many as were employed 4 
ie up of wise, far-sighted men, finds by the society in the first year of its 4 
ie proof in the fact that the constitu. history. These men are on the > 
He tion, then framed, survives to this front line of Christian civilization | 
Hi day almost without change. That and appeal to every Congregational . 
i: a they were guided by a higher wisdom church in the country for loyal sym- a 
it q u than their own is demonstrated by pathy and generous support. 
i the wonderful fruitage of the past So much for the past. What of 
ff rE eighty years; $23,000,000, contrib- the future? The key note of the 
uted by the churches and disbursed new constitution is umzfication. In 
_ by the society and its auxiliaries for the spirit of unification the society 
a national evangelization; ten states, was born eighty years ago. In this 
+ after different periods of depend- fresh demand of the churches for 
| ; ence, brought to strength and self- another unification of home mission- 


support ; every state and oobine ed ary forces many hope and believe 
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they see the promise of new birth to 
this honored society, its wider oppor- 
tunity, its grander victories, and a 
more honorable share than ever in 
the evangelization of America. So 
may it be! | 


Missionary History 


It is a fitting moment, in connec- 
tion with our eightieth anniversary, 
to remind state home missionary so- 
cieties and state associations of the 
supreme importance of systematic 


_effort to preserve, each state for it- 


self, the current annals which are 
one day to make up the complete 
story of national home missions. 
Even to-day, at the end of only 


| eighty years, that story would be 


vastly richer and more inspiring had 
more care been early taken to pre- 
serve, not only documents, but a 
continuous narrative of events not 
officially recorded, but which supply 
the necessary light and shade of any 
true home missionary story. 

Some state bodies, we believe, 
recognize in their constitutions the 
office of 1 state historian. Would it 
not be well to make that custom uni- 
versal? What nobler service could 
any man or woman covet than to be 
keeper of the rolls, the chronicler of 


_ God’s dealings with the churches for 


the inspiration of children and chil- 
dren’s children? . | 
This work has been well begun. 
‘*The Iowa Band,” by Dr. Adams, 
is a finished record of a great event. 
Its value must grow with the years. 
Michigan, Minnesota and California 
have kept their semi-centennials and 
the facts are enshrined in volumes 
of permanent value. Oklahoma did 
wisely to mark the ten-year limit 
with a celebration, the fragments of 
waich, though historically rather in- 


complete, will be welcome matter to 


the future annalist. 

The latest successes in this line 
belong to Kansas and Nebraska. 
The facts, figures, portraits and 
comments in Dr. Dougherty’s ‘‘ Me- 
morial Volume” on the occasion of 
the Kansas Semi-centennial are a 
specially rich mine for the future ex- 
plorer, who will cordially bless the 
careful hand that labored before him. 
The first fifty years of Nebraska 
Congregationalism have been lately 
summed up by Rev. Motier A. Bul- 
lock of Lincoln in a bound volume 
of 357 pages crowded with informa- 
tion of the highest value, which, but 
for this splendid memorial, would in 
a few years have been lost forever. 

All these states have done well and 
others might be included in the roll. 
If possibly anything is left to be de- 
sired in many of these state mono- 
graphs it is a little more flesh for the 
bones; not that statistics can be 
avoided, but that something more 
of narrative to moisten their dryness 
would be acceptable. And how 
easilydone! There is nothing more 
romantic than early state history 
and no class of men or women have 
had a larger share in clothing it with > 
romantic interest than home mis- 
sionaries and their families. 


Congratulations 


THE Home Missionary, entering 


its eightieth year, to Zhe Congrega- 


tionalist, passing its ninetieth year, 
sendeth greeting. The birthday 
number is a joy to the eye and a 
feast of pleasant memories. Most 
heartily we wish to our Congrega- 
tionalist increasing years, perennial 
youth and abundant entrance into 
the Congregational homes of the 
land. 


HO THAT KNOWS THE LABORS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY DOTH NOT 


LOVE IT! 


ITS RECORD IS A SHINING PAGE OF 


AMERICAN HISTORY.—Charles E. Jefferson. 
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WEST ERN NEED AND BENEVOLENCE 


By Rev. Austin RICE 


Walla’ W. alla, 


not ‘‘the Golden West” cease 

to need aid from the older 
states? Probably many visitors to 
the Pacific this year asked themselves 
such questions and answered them 
in the affirmative. In contrasting 
the vast and growing prosperity of 
Washington with the barren hills 
and close economy of New England, 
one feels surprised and indignant 
that the hard-earned money of the 
older section should be asked for the 
support of the gospel in the’ new 
region. Most ministers recently from 


¢ the of age?” Should 


the East are thus astonished and in-- 


dignant. I confess to much sym- 
pathy with the position that the 
West should be self-supporting in a 
religious way. I should like to see 
the recent editorials of The Congre- 
gationalist widely read in the West. 
They are needed and wholesome. 
But I am afraid that they will do 
harm in the East, and they are 
founded on a considerable misappre- 
hension of teal conditions here. 
They do us an injustice, and they 
may dampen missionary ert 
tions from stronger states. 

To begin with, the traveler Sees 
the prosperous places beside the rail- 
roads; he sees Tacoma, Seattle and 
Spokane. He does not see the small 
hamlet, the mining camp, the new 
settlement, or the homesteader’s 
cabin. When our Eastern friends 


visit us we eagerly place our best 


before them; we gather chickens and 
melons; we polish the silver and we 
boast of our state, until perhaps they 
draw wrong inferences concerning 
our daily fare. 

Are we doing so little for ourselves 
in the support of religion? 


compare Washington and Massachu- 
setts, using the Year-Book of 1905 


Let us 


Washington 


as the standard. Obviously the only 
fair test is on the basis of church 
membership. Others may give to 
philanthropy, but the mainstay of 
the gospel must be from Christians. 
In Massachusetts the average Con- 
gregationalist paid $15.02 for the 
support of his local church; in Wash- 
ington, $13.60. For benevolence 
Massachusetts gave, per capita, 
$5.16; Washington, $2.45. Total for 
the work of the Master in the Bay 
State, $20.18; in the Pacific state, 
$16.05. The difference, while con- 
siderable, is not overwhelming. 


NO RENTED PEWS 


Look now at some things which 
make the situation more difficult in 
the new region. Compare systems of 
money raising for local church sup- 
port. In the wealthier chvrches of 


Massachusetts, the home expenses 


are met by pew rentals and the parish 
system. Thus, persons who desire 
to attend church—and naturally in 


an older region the desire both re- 


ligiously and socially is stronger— 
pay a large sum even though they 
may not be Christians. On the other 
hand, in Washington, every church 
of every denomination has the free 
pew system. We believe this is 
truer to the spirit of the Saviour. At 
any rate no other plan is practicable 
here. The state exempts from taxa- 


tion only free churches, and there is 


not a rented pew in Washington! 
But if the churches of Massachusetts 
were dependent solely for home sup- 
port on voluntary contributions, as 
we are, it may be questioned whether 
they would raise, per capita, even 
the meager dollar and a half more a 
year than their sisters in Washing- 
ton’ Perhaps they might not raise 
so much. 
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WESTERN NEED AND BENEVOLENCE II 


THE AGE OF THE CHURCHES 


The oldest church in this state is 
only in its forty-first year, and of 
the nearly 150 churches the average 
age is between ten and fifteen years. 
Of the slightly over 600 churches in 
our mother state, more than a third 
are over a century old, and an ad- 


‘ ditional forty are over two centuries 


of age, or about 250 that have seen 


more than a hundred years. A. 


church in which children, grand- 


-children and great - grandchildren 


have been nurtured, has an entirely 


different hold on the community, 
and can make a far more effective 


appeal to Christian and non-Chris- 


tian givers than one not fifteen years 


old. Deep roots bring greater fruit. 
Churches, like colleges, depend upon 
accumulated love. Is it fair to ex- 
pect a college like Whitman, with 
exactly twenty men who have been 
graduated long enough to attend a 
decennial reunion, to have the same 
financial resources as Amherst or 
Williams?” 

The East has a great advantage 
over the West in its more staple and 


steady pastorate. According to the 
Year-Book, only about a tenth of 


the Congregational churches of 
Massachusetts were without pastors, 
but in Washington nearly a third 
were pastorless. A far larger pro- 
portion of our ministers have to 


spread themselves very thin over 


two, three, and sometimes six places, 
but the large distances and small 
membership make this unavoidable. 


Our Western churches, with an aver- 


age membership scarcely of sixty, 
with an intermittent, and often a 
non-resident pastorate, are at a 


great disadvantage compared with a 


State whose churches average nearly 
two hundred in membership, and 


have a permanent and resident min- 


istry. And this hindrance is par- 
ticularly marked when, having raised 
the local expenses, we attempt out- 


side benevolent effort. 


Our wealth is exaggerated. I do 


not mean our natural resources. 


These are boundless. Ourconfidence 
is strong. . But these resources are 


undeveloped. Our greatest income 


is fromagriculture. Thisisof small 
relative rank in Massachusetts, Yet 
according to the Federal census of 
1g00 the gross value of the agricul- 
tural products of Washington was 
less than those of Massachusetts. 


~ The last five years have undoubtedly 


changed these proportions in the one 
item of agriculture, but it is proba- 
bly true, to-day as then, that the 
manufacturing output of the older’ 
State is nearly twelve times as great, 
and twice as much per capita. A 
standard magazine recently pub- 
lished a map, showing the geographi- © 
cal distribution of millionaires 
throughout the nation. Washington 
had only six. They were thick in- . 
deed near Boston and New York. 
Vast as our resources may be, the | 


accumulated wealth of the country 


is still in the great banking and 
manufacturing centers of theEast. 

I think also that the casual visitor 
fails to realize what real effort the 
West is making toward religious 
self-support. 


PROGRESS TOWARD SELF-SUPPORT 


During the administration of Su- 
perintendent Scudder in Washing- 
ton, between half a dozen and a dozen 
churches have come to self-support 
annually. Forty churches ask no 
aid to-day. Many more consent to 
harsh doubling up of fields to save 
home missionary grants. For such 
no aid is asked. We do not plead 
‘‘yeography,” butopportunity. New 
places are opening faster than we 
can handle them. If ten churches 
bravely rally to self-support this 
year, there are at least twice that | 
number of new fields needing the > 
preacher. Whatever may be the 
rightfulness of asking the poor of 
New England to give to the West, 
we know there are splendid spiritual 
investments in these opening calls 
for the accumulated and surplus 
wealth of the East. 
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We are striving to help ourselves. 
Doubtless some fields do far too little 
for themselves and lean too readily 


on missionary aid. But that failing 
is not confined to the Pacific slope. 

I once ,heard a church member in 
the Empire State say: ‘‘If the Home 
Missionary Society wants a Congre- 
gational church here, let them pay 
for We hope in Washington to 
follow Northern California to self- 
support, perhaps within a decade. © 

And are there not other standards 
of devotion besides those of the 


pocketbook? Other tests of effi- 


ciency? Take rate of gain. In in- 
crease of gain over last year in gifts 
to foreign missions, the Pacific slope 
led the whole country! Is it not 
much to be bringing young and old 
to a confession of the Lord Jesus? 


In additions to church membership 


by confession Washington did pro- 
portionately more than twice as well 
as Massachusetts. Is it not some- 
thing to be fashioning ideals in a 


region so young, so critical, so big 
with promise? A noted educator, 
not of this state, has said: ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington is to be the conscience of the 
Pacific coast.” A former United 
States senator from Washington is 
reported as declaring: ‘‘ The group 
of young men who came out under 
the Home Missionary Society in the 
early nineties, have done more to 
raise the educational standards of 
the State of Washington than all 
other human agencies combined.”’ 

If such investments appeal to the 
Christians of New England as still 
well worth while, surely they will 
continue to aid the West liberally 
during the brief time in which we 
are seeking ability to stand on our 
own feet. If the time should ever 
come when Massachusetts should | 
need help from Washington to meet 
her problems, the younger state will 
be found Congrega- 
tionalist. 


HE MORE I SEE OF AMERICA AND THE WORLD THE 
MORE CONVINCED I AM THAT THE HOME MISSIONARY 
HOLDS THE KEY TO THE SITUATION.—Francis E. Clark. 


HE NATION OWES A DEBT TO THE HOME MISSIONARY 


SOCIETY WHICH HAS 


NEVER BEEN FULLY UNDER- 


STOOD AND WHICH WILL APPEAR GREATER THE 
MORE THE CONDITIONS OF OUR NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ARE STUDIED.—Albert J. Lyman. 


HIS CENTURY OF HOME MISSIONS IS THE SALT WHICH 
HAS SAVED THIS COUNTRY, THE MORAL DYNAMIC 
WHICH HAS GIVEN POWER TO ALL OTHER FORCES 

THAT HAVE MADE A GREAT SELF-GOVERNING PEOPLE.— 


Albert E. Dunning. 
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THE PROGRESS THE FINAN- 


CIAL CAMPAIGN 


THE PROMPT AND EARNEST CO-OPERATION OF 


EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST REQUIRED 


By Don O. SHELTON 


HE financial cam- 

paign in behalf of 

a fund to free the 

Congregational Home 

Missionary Society from 

debt, goes forward with 
encouragement. 

But energetic action is 
still required on the part 
of hundreds of pastors and 
churches. All responses 
thus far received show that 
in no instance, where effort 
has been put forth in be- 
half of a special offering, 
has there been other than 
a cordial and liberal re- 
sponse. 

The securing of an ex- 
tra special offering equal to 


‘fifty cents per resident 


member, has not been 
found difficult.. Even 
when conditions for the 


taking of a special offering 
have seemed to be unfav- 


orable, the response has 


been gratifying and more> 


than the sum aimed for has 
been secured. 

Churches in many states 
have made or are about to 
make special offerings. 
The offering of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New 
York, was equal to the 
regular annual church con- 
tribution, with an average 
special gitt of $1 per mem- 
ber, added. 

The First Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, 
Goodspeed, pastor, not 
only made its regular 
annual offerings to the 


state and national home 


missionary societies, but a 
special offering to the na- 


tional society amounting to 


more than $500. 
The Church of the Re- 
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deemer, New Haven, Ct., 
Rev. Dr. W. L. Phillips, 
pastor, made an offering of 
over $450 in excess of the 
amount contributed 
year. 


The offering of the 


Congregational Church at 


Plainfield, N. J., Rev. C. 


E. Goodrich pastor, was 


$200 in excess of that of 


1905. 

The Congregational 
Church, Brighton, Mass., 
made an extra offering 
equal to more than $1 per 
resident member. 

The First Congrega- 
tional Church, Walla 
Walla, Wash., the Rev. 
Dr. Austin Rice, pastor, 
made a_ special gift 
amounting to about $300, 
or more than $1 per resi- 
dent member. 

-The offering of the 
Tompkins Ave. Church, 
Brooklyn, at this writing, 
March 20, is reported as 
being fully $1,600 more 
than in any recent year, 


and other sums are to be 
added. 


The Italian Church at 
New Haven, se- 
cured an extra gift equal 


to fifty cents per resident 


member. 
The German Church, 


Brooklyn, whose member- 


ship is made up largely of 


people of limited means, 
obtained a special offering 
equal to more than $1 per 
resident member. This 
church has thirty members, 
all of whom are laboring 
people. The pastor of the 
church received last year 
as salary $294, out of 
which he supported him- 
self, his wife and two chil- 
dren. Whenasked how he 
did it, he said that they had 
had.one meal every day, 
some days two meals, and 
occasionally three meals. 
This little church has con- 
tributed, unsolicited, $32 
toward the payment of the 
debt, an amount equal to 
more than $1 per resident 
member. One-of the women 
scrubs floors for a living, 
aside from taking care of 
her own children. She gets 
for this $4.50 per week. 
Her. contribution was $1. 
The pastor of a church 
in Illinois expresses the 
sympathetic action of 
members of his church in 
these words: 
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Your appeal for funds received 
and I am glad to state we can 
forward a small contribution 


from our church. Our annual 


meeting was held yesterday and 
a fund of $— has been raised 
and the ladies of the committee 
recommended that it be set aside 
for a kitchen, which we need. 
But when it was ascertained 
that the work of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society 
was suffering, it was voted to 
send the money to your society 
and also $ additional, that 
had been handed to me for mis- 
sionary purposes. Therefore, I 
enclose a draft for $— , and 
only wish it was more. 


The Secretary of one of 


our denominational Theo- 
logical Seminaries, who 
sends a generous offering, 
writes: 


I have received and read your 
earnest appeals for special con- 
tributions towards the debt of 
your society with painful inter- 
est. It is sad to think of the 
blessed work of the society being 
crippled, when it is so greatly 
needed. In 1847 I was ordained 
as a home missionary in my na- 
tive village in Connecticut, Sec- 


- retary Badger preaching the ser- 


mon. And I came the same 
year to Chicago with a commis- 
sion from the society to find or 
make a place for service in IIli- 
nois or Wisconsin. I served 
under that commission one year 
when it was renewed, but not 
needed, as the church of which 
I was the pastor came to self- 
support. As a resident for 


fifty-nine years, I can testify to 


the great, blessed work of the 


society in this great West, and 
have gladly made annual contri- 
butions to its work, either 
through the national or state 
societies. The church of which 
I am a member will take its 
annual collection in arch. 
Please find enclosed a contribu- 
tion towards the debt. 


From a growing town 
in Colorado, this sugges- 
tive letter comes: 


Though my means are very 
limited I feel it my duty to send 
the enclosed $ ——-in response to 
the appeal in recent numbers of 


The Congregationalist. There 


is no church here yet, but we 
have a rapidly growing commu- 
nity. We need a church badly. 


Another friend, enclos- 
ing a contribution, says: 

Iam sorry to send this small 
amount when your need is so 


great, with such a heavy burden 
of debt. If I had a million dol- 


lars to give, it should joyfully 


go for the work in this our dear 


native land, where it is so much 


needed. 


A pastor of a home mis- 
sionary church in Penn- 
sylvania, writes: 


I beg to thank you for the ar- 
ticles in THE HOME MISSIONARY 
presenting the condition of the 
Home Missionary Society finan- 
cially, and pleading for a better 
support from the churches of the 
denomination. It has been hint- 
ed, and there is a great deal of 


truth in it, that pastors of 


churches are very slow in their 
efforts to bring such matters 
before their congregations, and 


plead with them for liberal con- — 
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tributions toward the Home 
Missionary Society. My present 
charge never made an effort 
along this line, and since my 
advent here a few months ago, I 
have been trying to sow among 
them the seed of mission work 
and spirit, and though a small 
charge yet we reaped a harvest 
of $ last Sunday, and I ex- 
pect to be able to garnerin more 
again in the near future, in order 
to free the society from the 
‘‘shackles” that bind it at pres- 
ent. Would to God that pastors 
would arouse their congrega- 
tions from this lethargical sleep! 
That is all that’s needed; they 
have the means and I believe 
that thousands of Congrega- 
tional people throughout the 
country would be up and doing. 
THE HoME MISSIONARY is sent 
to pastors of churches, while 
few, if any, of the congregations 
know anything about the con- 
dition of the Home Missionary 
Society. I will read that article 
‘‘The Christian Conquest of 
America,” at our next Christian 
Endeavor meeting. I am in 
sympathy with the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and will do my 
very best for it, not because I 
receive aid from it, but because 
it is the teaching of our Master 
for the promulgation of His 
Kingdom. 


The present’ urgent 
financial needs of the Con- 


gregational Home Mis- : 


sionary Society, if known 
to every Congrega- 
tional church in America, 
would unquestionably re- 
sult in a response that 
would entirely liquidate 
the debt and afford a gen- 
erous sum for the begin- 
ning of the work of the 
new year. 


HOME MISSION 


We again invite the 
earnest co-operation of 
every pastor and worker 
in behalf of the speedy 
completion of this cam- 
paign. 

At this writing (March 


20), $218,000, is required. 


If this matter ts taken up 
promptly in ALL the 
churches tt well still be pos- 
stble to secure the whole 
sum before the annual meet- 
ing at Oak Park in May. 
‘THE CAMPAIGN MUST GO 


ON UNTIL THE WHOLE BUR- 
DEN OF DEBT IS REMOVED. 


UNTIL THEN THERE WILL | 


CONGREGATIONAL 
ADVANCE. 
UNTIL THEN EVERY PHASE 
OF THE WORK WILL BE 
RESTRICTED. _ 


BE NO 


WILL YOU HELP AT ONCE 
TO THE UTMOST OF YOUR 
ABILI1Y@ 


Please cut out this slip and 
mail with your contribution to 
the CONGREGATIONAL HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY,287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


fwd 
being a spectal contribution to 


the work of the Congregational 


Hlome Misstonary Society. 
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THE LOST SIXTY PER CENT 


By Grace C. WHITE 


West Brookfield, Massachusetts 


T WAS the time of the annual 
| conference of churches, and the 
members and delegates of one 
twenty-one 
churches in the south part of Win- 


chester County had assembled in the 


newly built church in Gilbertledge 
for the two days’ conference. The 


weather was perfect, the season not 


the busiest, the invitation to come 
to Gilbertledge urgent, and the fine 
new edifice inviting. What wonder, 
then, that attendance, not only of 
ministers and delegates, but of others 
from the various churches, was un- 
usually large. 

Reports of the work and the 
strength of the churches were in 
progress and all had seemed to be in 
a blessed condition of usefulness un- 
til Rev. Mr. Markley, the new minis- 
ter at Whitton, who had been set- 


tled just fourteen months, rose to 


give his report. 

An attitude of expectancy awaited 
the splendid report he could give. 
His face seemed to sadden as he re- 
turned the cordial greeting of the 


conference, and then simply made 


the following 
church seems to be the only one 


statement: ‘‘My 


yet heard from that has not grown 
In power as well as in members. I 


can only report twelve additions by 


profession, two by letter, and a loss 


in the power of the church of sixty 


per cent.” He sat down and buried 
his head upon his hands. 

The effect of this statement and 
his manner can hardly be described. 
His two delegates, Deacon Harper 
and Mrs. Professor Mason, looked 
and felt bewildered, confused, mor- 


tified. 


the active membership of the church 
was 360! 


Mr.. Markley saying that he had 


heard since coming there that an old — 
school friend of his chanced to be in © 
town that day at the bedside of a . 
sick sister, and he felt that he must © 
speak a word to his friend; should © 
not remain for dinner at the church, © 
but would return at the opening of | 
Deacon Har- 


the afternoon session. 
per read and handed it to Mrs. 


Mason who quietly took her pencil — 
and wrote below it: ‘‘Then there is 
nothing for us but to go somewhere | 
else, too; we can’t stay here for din- © 
ner and be asked about a condition © 
in our church which we know noth- ° 
ing about, neither can we put him 
an equivocal position by saying that — 
we do not know. I think if he goes 


we must, but where?” 


Deacon Harper turned the paper — 
over and wrote: ‘‘ We'll go to my | 
cousin Kate’s, just a little out of the 
village ; there’s nobody else here from — 
Whitton, and minister, delegates. 


and church will be safe there.”’ 


Very early in the afternoon ser-_ 
vices the moderator called upon Mr. | 


Markley, asking him in behalf of the 


people, many of whom had urgently 


What could he mean? A 

loss of sixty per centin their church? © 
They could think of only four mem- | 
bers who had died, and those had 
been elderly people who had not been | 
active in church work for years, and | 


Explanation of this start- | 
ling statement would surely be forth- | 
coming, but the next report had been ° 
‘called and was being given. 
Shortly before noon Deacon Har- 
per received by the usher a note from | 
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18 THE HOME MISSIONARY 


requested to know more about the 
Whitton church, to come forward 
and speak upon the subject. 

Stepping to the front he was 
handed one of: the slips of paper 
bearing the request which read: 
‘* Please ask Mr. Markley to tell us 
about the calamity that has befallen 
Whitton. Nobody seems to have 
heard of it.” 


anything to missions, home or for- 
eign. But the loss is not simply the 
sixty per cent—it is a threefold loss; 
first, the loss of growth to our own 


souls: second, the loss to the people. 


who are hungering and thirsting for 
a knowledge of the way of salvation 
our money could bring to them; 
third, the loss to every church in the 
conference that they do not have in 


As he read it aloud thie house was, ‘us the stimulus of a burning and 


almost painfully still. Howsad and 
pale he looked as he laid the paper 
down and said: ‘‘ My triends, the 
calamity that has befallen my church 


is Death! It has veritably been a 


‘destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day;’ and worse than a ‘pestilence 
that walketh in darkness,’ for it has 
crept steadily forward in all the light 
of day, and laid low its victims un- 
resistingly, until the Whitton church 


ing, 2 loss of sixty per cent.” 


An audible moan swept through 
the audience, and eyes were filled 
‘* Death,” 
continued, ‘‘has sorely afflicted us, 
and its destructive hand-is not yet 
stayed; and, moreover, it is of that 
kind which is most heartbreaking, 
for it is not the death of the body; 


with sudden tears. 


that we have been spared from re- 


markably, but it is the death of the 
soul’s interest in God’s work; that 
interest that must live and grow in 
order to uphold and advance His 
kingdom in the dark corners of the 


earth. Though this condition in a 


neighboring church may have been 
unknown.to you there is not a cor- 
ner of the far-away land that has 
not felt the blow and been ina meas- 
ure crippled by it; for, as I said, 


sixty per cent of my church have 
become, I don’t know when, nor 
why, nor how, but I do know that 
they are now dead to the promises 
they made to further God’s kingdom 
and spread His gospel. Only forty 
per cent of my church now give 


as [ reported this morn- 


shining example of a church whose 
members all give as the Lord has 
prospered them. The sixty percent 
I mentioned is only the loss to our 
church; it is as great to the mission- 
ary cause: it is as great to this con- 
ference. How can we stand before 
God, accountable for a loss to His 
cause of three times sixty per cent?” 

He would have ceased speaking, 
but there was a clamor for him to 
continue. Neverhad a plea for mis- 
sions so laid hold upon a conference. 
Each minister and his delegate won- 
dered what their report would have 
been if they had heard this talk first. 
Each seemed to remember how 
urgent had been the calls from mis- 
sion fields and feared lest they were 


heeding them too late. The report 


of the afternoon meeting spread rap- 
idly, for the second day’s meeting 
was still larger than the first, and 
from Whitton, eighteen miles away, 
came a great delegation, all members 
of Mr. Markley’s church; among 
them were ten business men who 
seemingly had long ago forgotten 
the cries from mission fields. 

When the usual missionary collec- 
tion was taken near the close of the 
services it surpassed any conference 
collection on record, and, on a sheet 
of paper pinned toa large check from 
the Whitton church delegation, were 
the words: ‘‘For very love of our 
minister physician, whose heroic 
treatment has roused their con- 
sciences and will save his sixty per 
cent.” 
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Congregational Home Miussionary Society 


9 :00 
9:15 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE KINGDOM 


EIGHTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


OAK PARK, ILL., MAY 8, 9 AND 10, 1906 


PROGRAM 
| SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 8th | 
DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES | 


EIGHTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT Washington Choate, D. D., Secretary C.H, M.S. _ 


ADDRESS: HOME MISSIONS AND THE KINGDOM 
“Henry Churchill King, D.D., President of Oberlin College 
THE COMMUNION SERVICE In charge of the General Association of Illinois 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON, MAY oth 


BUSINESS SESSION. 
DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 


BuSINESS: Reports; The New Constitution; Election of Officers 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Home Missionary unions will be held in the 
Second Congregational Church. | 


4:10 


7:30 
7:50 


8:10 


8:30 
8:50 


AFTERNOON 
Topic: Our Opportunity. Things we ought lo do 


HYMN AND PRAYER 


ADDRESS:—OUR OPPORTUNITY IN THE NEW WEST 
Rev. Frank K. Sanders, Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESS: OUR OPPORTUNITY IN THE NEW EASTERN FRONTIER 
Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., Society Mass. H. M. S. 


ADDRESS: OUR OPPORTUNITY IN OuR CITIES 


Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., New York, 
President American Institute of Social Service 


ADDRESS: AMERICA A Curistiax NATION . Professor Edward A. Steiner, 
Iowa College, Grinnell, lowa 


EVENING 
Topic: Inspiration from Life 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 


ADDRESS, Rev. J. D.. Kingsbury, D.D., Missionary Superintendent of Utah, 
Idaho, etc. 


ADDRESS, Rev. Chas. Stelzle, Superintendent of Department of Church and Labor; 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, Chicago, III. 


ADDRESS . ‘ Rev. William G. Puddefoot, Field Secretary C. H. M. S. 
ADDRESS President George A. Gates, Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 
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oi THE HOME MISSIONARY 


THURSDAY FORENOON, MAY roth 
Topic: Our ere A gencies 


9:00 DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 

9:20 THE CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 

9:50 THE S. S. AND PUBLISHING Sociery 
10:20 THE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

10:50 THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY Associa TION 
11:20 FEDERATED CO-OPERATION | 


The speakers for this session will be i dected by the secretaries to represent the work 
of home missions as undertaken by each ee 


AFTERNOON 


Topic: Our Undeveloped Resources 


A Rally Session for Pastors, Church Officers, Sunday School Officers and Teachers and 
Young People’s Societies 

2:15 DEVOTIONAL SERVICE | 
2:25 THE CHILDREN Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, Fourth Church, Hartford, Conn. 


2:50 THE YOUNG PEOPLE’ Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, Washington Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Toledo, Ohio 


3:15 THE MEN, Fred B. Smith, Secretary of Religious Work, International Committee, 


Y.MCA 
3:50 THE WOMEN (Speaker to be announced) 
4:15 THESE FORCES ORGANIZED Don O. Shelton, Associate Secretary C. H. M.S. 


EVENING 
T The Purpose and the Power of 


| 


7:30 OTIONAL SERVICE 

7:50 ADDRESS Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., Park Street Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass. 

8:30 ADDRESS Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Presentation of diplomas to the graduating class of Chicago Theological oe 
by President Joseph H. George, D.D. | 


We have come toa Crzszs Year. It i is hoped by the many friends of the society that 


the adoption, this year, of the plan approved last year at Springfield, will help, but it will 
not mark and open a new era of ses ee unless the pastors and the churches of the 
whole country respond. 


The eightieth annual meeting of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, to be 
held at Oak Park, Illinois, May 8, 9 and to, comes at this crisis. Shall we not then face 
forward and shall not the resolve spoken there be repeated in all the churches? Will 
you not make this question personal? _ 

I believe we shall have the greatest home missionary meeting of our history, and 
that it will mark the beginning of anewera. My faith is in the churches in which there 
is the blood and faith of the Pilgrims. They have never yet failed inacrisis. To insure 
such a meeting and issue one thing is necessary, namely, the attendance of a great num- 
ber of pastors and representative laymen from all parts of the country. 


| HENRY H. KELSEY, 
c hatrman of Committee on Annual Meeting. 
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GO FORWARD! 


ITHIN the last few years two new demands for home missionary 
service have made themselves felt, but thus far the Congregation- 
alists of America have paid but small heed to them compared to 

the magnitude of the necessity. 
The first is the duty of meeting itis Linmiaralnt at the new frontier, 
which is the port of New York, and so bringing him into contact with 


Christian civilization that he may become a pace _— fearing 


American citizen. 

The second is the duty of heeding the cry of the great cities and estab- 
lishing the church, with all its ministry of varied service, among the 
throngs of poor, oppressed and neglected workers who crowd the tene- 
ments and lodging-houses in every great center of population. 

For eighty years the Congregational Home Missionary Society has 
been a potent force for enlightened civilization and patriotic citizenship. 
Following the ever-receding frontier from the Hudson river to the Rocky 


Mountains, and westward to the shores of the Pacific, the money of 


Eastern Congregationalists has been transmuted into churches, Sunday- 


schools and Christian colleges. No hardships have been too ‘great for | 
the missionaries of this society, and their record of high achievement is | 
written large in every state and territory. There is yet great need for | 


home missionary service in the West, but the old frontier has disappeared, 
and one after another each state will assume the burden and privilege ot 
caring for its own organized church work in all the country districts. 7 

The immigrant and the city are now, and will constitute for years to 
come, the great home missionary problem, to be dealt with along the 
lines of patriotism and Christian civilization. 

More thana million people, from all the countries of Europe, have 
landed in New York during the past twelve months. A few of them have 


received welcome and help at the time of their arrival as the result of — 


organized philanthropy. So far as we know, however, no home mission- 


ary organization or church society is taking upon itself any special re- © 


sponsibility at the new frontier. Yet there is an opportunity and a respon- 
sibility for prompt and generous action almost boundless. The ten 


million dollars which a single man has given for educational work in 
the South would erect and operate for a score of years in New York a 


welcoming home for immigrants that would achieve results whose value to 


_ the America of this century cannot be computed. Practically speaking, 


the cost of meeting every immigrant who lands at this port and introduc- 
ing him in some helpful way to the church-going community in which 
he is to locate, would be comparatively insignificant as relating to the 
individual. 

We are merely inviting attention in this article to these two great 
opportunities and responsibilities, the immigrant and the city. They 
are intimately associated. The need is steadily growing more acute. 
Home missionary responsibility at the beginning of the twentieth century 
is infinitely greater than it was in 1826 when this society was organized. 

Let us go forward! WwW. 5. 
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FROM THE FRONT LINE 


The Latest from the Arctic 


ANY readers arein close sym- 
pathy with Mr. Burnett and 
with his work at Valdez, 

Alaska. Very few probably appre- 
ciate how invaluable is such sympa- 
thy to a Christian worker away out 
beyond the front line even and on 
the very rim of the frozen north. 
Says Mr. Burnett in a recent letter: 


We have done nothing this quarter. | It 
has been one continuous storm of wind and 
snow and the cold has been extreme. For 
two whole weeks we missed services alto- 
gether. The people could scarcely go out 
of doors and it was impossible to heat the 
church to a temperatureabove zero. Even 
in my own cabin I could feel no heat three 
feet away from the stove. I have to pull 
all my work close up to the fire, sleep in 
my clothes, and never let the fire go out to 
keep from freezing. It has been gloomy 
enough, both inside and outside, yet there 
is always some hopeful feature that pre- 
vents complete despair. The last meeting 
of the quarter was full of interest. Here 
is a mystery that I cannot understand. In- 
terest will sometimes go down until the 
spiritual atmosphere is twenty below zero; 
then, all at once, it will jump up to boiling 
point. During the bad weather our attend- 
ance was reduced to about seven, but last 
Sunday morning it was pretty well filled 
and the weather was as bad as ever. | 

We believe this field is going to be much 
enlarged thiscoming spring. Tworailroad 
camps are being established, one two and 
the other four milesfromtown. ‘They will 
have about two hundred men in each. 
There we must arrange to have services at 
least once a month. The managers seem 
to sympathize with that plan. I have been 
trying also for some time to get permission 
to hold a short service in the dance hall 
Sunday evenings after our regular church 
service. I think Ishallmake it go. There 
is no other way to reach these poor fellows 
than to go and preach to them where they 
are. They will not come to us. 


Bearding the Lion in His Den 


The following Colorado experience 
is another illustration of the wisdom 
of not being too much afraid of lions 
in the way. Says a Colorado pastor 


_ concerning one of his out-stations: 


We tried to hold our meetings in an old 
abandoned schoolhouse which served as a 
dance hail, but the people said that they 
did not like to go there and so they stayed 
away. ‘The new schoolhouse was conven- 
ient and centrally located, but everybody 
said the school board would never give their 
consent, and, as one of these men was said 
ta be very profane and an avowed skeptic 
as well as a Roman Catholic, we somehow 
hesitated to approach him. No one of the 
few who attended the meetings would un- 
dertake to interview the board, and, feeling 
that something must be done, I mustered 


up courage to do it. 


I first met a member of the board who 
had been at our services two or three times 
and jhe gaye his consent so far as he was 
concerned. Next I went to a second mem- 
ber who gave his consent with equal readi- 
ness, and so, gathering courage, I pro- 
ceeded to the next and bearded the lion in 
his den. Everyone had said it would dono 
good, he would never consent, and he would 
most likely give me a volley of abuse sea- 
soned with profanity. So meeting him 
with fear and trembling I said: ‘‘ Mr. ——, 


I have been trying to havea Sunday school © 


in this place for the last year, but have not 
been able to-gather one in the old school- 
house. I should like to give trial up in 
the new house if I can get your consent, 
and I should like, also, to hold a preaching 
service there twicea month.” He straight- 
ened'himself up and looked me full in the 
face and if expected to hear him turn loose 
as had been predicted, but to my surprise 
he said very earnestly and kindly: ‘‘ You 
have more than myconsent. Go ahead and 
use the building and help yourself to the 
fuel, and if anyone objects I'll bring you a 
load of coal myself. Sunday school and 
preaching is just what we need here, and 
as soon as my baby gets a little older I will 
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bring her to Sunday school.” So the Lord 
had gone before and opened the way, and 
we organized the school next Sunday with 
thirty present. There are only six pro- 
fessed Christians in the community. Most 
of the younger people have been reared 
without the gospel and are very godless. | 


Christmas Among the Slovacs 


It may be new to some of our 
readers that there is anything possi- 
ble in the way of Christmas that is 


not, in some particular, Christian. 
The following report reveals a differ- 


ence. It also discloses some of the 
special difficulties on the part of con- 
verted Slovacs in making their con- 
fession of their new faith before the 
world. Says Miss Antonia Bartunek 
of McKeesport, Pennsylvania: 


I am glad that I can givea few encourag- 
ing facts. First, the work of our Martha 
Woman’s Sewing Society. This last quar- 
ter was of great interest. We were work- 
ing very hard to have a bazaar before 
Christmas. Having so few real workers 
we had to bear some self-sacrifices. But 
our bazaar took place on December 14 and 
the result was quite encouraging. We 


cleared forty-six dollars which were given 


to missionary work. This success stirred 
up our ladies for better things and they 
are talking of another bazaar in the spring. 

We also had a very happy Christmas be- 
cause five of our young people joined the 
church. Werejoiced when these young peo- 
ple gave themselves to Christ. Just lately 
some young people who were afraid to tes- 
tify before others have done so, not only 
with words, but with deeds. We receive 
great blessings in our Christian Endeavor 
meeting and we cannot but rejoice when 
we see the difference between our young 
and our older Christians and those who are 
not yet converted. Our people celebrate 
Christmas time the same way as American 
Christians, but some of our people who are 
not Christians celebrate it quite differently. 


_ [heard of one man who had twenty-five 


boarders. He bought twenty-five barrels 
and three boxes of beer for Christmas, also 
three gallons of whisky and a whole pig 
which weighed one hundred pounds. First 
they went to church in the morning and 
then kissed each other in the family; that 
is what they calla Christmas love kiss; after 
that they begin to drink and eat-as long as 
there is anything in sight. Theresult of it 
all is fight, woe, sorrow, as stated in Prov- 
erbs 23:29. 


The Southern Prospect 


The following from Rev. George 
E. Bates of Birmingham, Alabama, 


_tends to confirm the hopeful views 


of Drs. Jenkins and Kirbye and 
Major Evans as expressed in the 
February number of THE Home Mis- 
SIONARY.. Says Mr. Bates: 


There is a great future for our churches 
in the South under wise leadership and in- 
spiration. Perhaps our greatest immedi- 
ate need is a strong church in Birmingham, 
the strategic center of the state, to serve 
as headquarters for our denomination. 
Central church, Atlanta, is doing this 
effectively in Georgia. Every church of 
our order in the state is stronger for the 
presence of that splendid edifice and pastor 
and people. A similar institution in Birm- 


ingham will do more for Alabamathan any | 


other one thing could do, but it will cost 
considerable money at the start. Ina few 
years, however, such a church would be 
self-sustaining and able to contribute to 


other churches. All it needs is the right. 


kind of astart. We are a unit so far as 


membership is concerned and in our pur- © 


pose to secure a central location. Several 
excellent families have come to us and 
there is promise of several more. 


The Plague of Sectarianism 


We all know what it is, we all con- 
demn it, but no one has been wise 
enough yet to discover the sufficient 
remedy. missionary pastor 
wants it. It is a curse wherever it 
is found. The following picture is 
a fair illustration of the widespread 


feeling among missionary: workers | 


upon this unspeakable evil: 
Thanksgiving brings union. With glad 


hearts we worshiped together and for a 


while we forgot all our sectarian differ- 
ences. Oursis not a large city, but large 
enough for one minister of the gospel. 
The Roman Catholics have a church and a 
priest comes once a month. The M.E. 
church has a building and a minister on the 
ground twice a Sunday. The constant 
conflict of sectarian feeling is seen every 
day and toa sensitive mind it is almost in- 
tolerable. Federation or no federation, the 
continuous conflict in the name of Christ 
goes on between parties who do not seem 
to belong either to Peter or Paul. Icry 


out with weeping and with groans: ‘‘ What | 


shall we do?” | 
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‘THE DESTINY OF AMERICA 


III. A BLOT ON THE NATION 


By Rev. W. Jorpan, D.D. 


Clinton, Massachusetts 


ALT LAKE City, in its fertile 
valley, 4200 feet above the sea 
level, is the principal commun- 

ity of one of the strongest religious 
sects ever founded upon error. Their 
history has led many at a distance 


to ask: What is the truth concern- 


ingthem? Have they been misrep- 
resented? Why, if founded on 
error, havethey grown and become 
a power inthe land? To these ques- 
tions, by inquiries of friends and 
citizens who have lived for years 
among them, and in a long conver- 
sation with a prominent Mormon, 
during my brief visit in Salt Lake, I 
endeavored to learn-the answer, and 
give you the results: 

1. One reason: for the growth, 
power and permanency is found in 
their agricultural possessions. _ 

2. Another is found in the large 
income of the church from its tith- 
ing system, A tithe of all the in- 
come of all its people is faithfully 


_ paid into the church and, with this 


large income, they have been able 
not . only to build an important 
ecclesiastical establishment, but to 
send their missionaries all over the 
world. The annual tithe is said to 
be over $1,700,000. Salt Lake City, 
their principal center, has grown 
from 6,000 in 1%53 to 65,000 i IN 1905. 
While not such a paradise as Mor- 
mon literature portrays, it is a pros- 
perous city, with many handsome 
buildings. Rows of poplars line its 
streets, and along the curb in all its 
streets run continually streams of 
clear water brought from the neigh- 
boring Wasatch Mountains. | 
The principal buildings of the 


church are containedin the Temple 
Block, a space of ten. acres in the 
center of the city, enclosed with a 
high wall. In different ways they 
have attempted to reproduce ancient 
Jerusalem. The great temple, its 
largest building, covers an area of 
21,850 feet, and its highest tower is 
22244 feet. It cost $4,000,000 and 
was twenty years in building. Be- 
side the temple is the tabernacle, 
the place where worship is held 
every Sunday afternoon. This is one 
of the most remarkable auditoriums 
in the world; can hold 10,000 people, 


‘andits acoustics are so wonderful 


that at one end we distinctly heard 
a pin drop on the gallery over 200 
feet away, andunderstood whispered 
words. The great organ in the tab- 
ernacle has been called the finest in 
the world. It has 5500 pipes, and 
cost $115,000. The regular choir 
number about 500 voices. Nearthe 
tabernacle is the assembly hall for 
smaller gatherings. There are three 
other and smaller temples elsewhere 
in Utah. All this ecclesiastical 
stronghold is made possible through 
the tremendous income from a well 
administered system of tithing. 

3. Another reason ffor_. their 
erowth is found in the perfection of 
their organization. Their govern- 
ment is hierarchical, and ecclesiasti- 
cal authority is supreme. They 
seem to combine the old and new dis- 
pensations in a singular way. There 
are two priesthoods, the Aaronic, 
which they mildly claim was con- 
ferred on Joseph Smith, their origi- 
nal prophet, by John the Baptist; 
and the Melchizedek, which was 
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THE DESTINY OF AMERICA 


also conferred on Joseph Smith by 
the Apostles Peter, Johnand James, 


whor came from heaven and laid. 


their hands upon him. The supreme 
authority is vested in the First 


Presidency, consisting ofa president 


and two counsellors. Then come 
the twelve apostles, bishops, priests, 
patriarchs, seventies and elders. 
In Salt Lake City there are twenty- 
four ecclesiastical wards, each of 
which is presided over by one bishop 
and two helpers. A relief society of 
women visit the poor and sick in 
each ward. There is a chapelin each 
ward where morning service of the 
nature of Sunday school is held, and 
an afternoon service of worship is 
held in the central tabernacle. The 
first Sunday in each month is Fast 
day, and the people give the price of 
the breakfast and dinner which they 
do not eat, to help the poor and sick 


in their own ward. There is some-: 


thing impressive about this organi- 
zation, which is said to work with 
the accuracy and regularity of a ma- 
chine, and to exercise a careful sup- 
ervision over the religious and polit-- 
ical life of the people. Years agothe 
Mormons were accused of many dark 
and secret deeds in support of their 
system. The machine was said to 
work in the dark. It is asystem of 
well-nigh absolute authority, which 
makes them religiously and _ politi- 
cally a unit; though they deny that 
they are banded politically. And 
in their perfect organization we find 
an added reason for their power. 

4. Another reason for their 
growth is their active missionary ef- 
fort, by which they are continually 
adding to their numbers. These peo- 
ple constantly maintain an energetic 
propaganda through literature and 


_ preaching. Twothousand mission- 


aries are continually in the field. 
Many are in the South and West of 
this country. Some in the East. 
Last year one was preaching on Bos- 
ton Common. But it is from the con- 
tinent of Europe most converts 
come; won, many of them, by 
golden promises of the privileges of 


the new world; some by misrepre- 
sentation. Steamers from Europe 
bring groups of these converts, 
guided by a Mormon missionary. 
To-day the Mormons are said to 
number 300,000, and to be constant- 
ly increasing. They reside princi- 
pally in Utah and in adjoining 
states. Surely they teach lessons to 
the true church by the generosity 
and faithfulness of their giving; by 
their perfect organizations; by the 
earnestness with which they propa- 
gate their cause. 

5. Wenaturally ask: What are the 
beliefs of these people? 
cles of faith, the atonement, repent- 


-ance, baptism, etc., they hold in 


common with a large part of the 
church universal; but they have be- 
liefs peculiar to themselves. 
believe the Bible to be of God;and 
the Book of Mormon also of divine 
origin; the one written for the old 
world, the other for the new. The 
prophet of the r9th century was di- 
rected by an angel of God to the 
spot where the records from which 
the Book of Mormon was written 
were hidden. They claim to have 
revived early Christianity by divine 


authority, and to possess the gifts — 
of tongues, prophecy, visions, heal- 


ing, all the miraculous powers found 
in the early church. They are the 
Latter Day Saints. Early Christ- 
lanity became corrupted. ‘‘ The 
Father and Son appeared again in 
these latter days,’’ to quote their 
words, ‘‘ and revealed anew the gos- 
pel.’ They account for their origin 
in the following remarkable manner: 
Joseph Smith, a young man, became 


exercised in mind during a relig- 


ious revival. One of his parents was 
a Methodist, the other a Presbyter- 


ian. Falling into a trance he heard 


a voice say: Do not ally yourself 
with either,” and was told that he 
was to be the leader of a restored 
Christianity. ‘‘ The hands of divine 
personages were laid upon him,”’ and 
he became Prophet Joseph Smith, 
through whom the church of Christ 
was to be re-established! In spite of 
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thé irrational claims it contains, 


there is much of beauty of power in 
their statement of faith. | 
6. But the chief question is: 
What is the moral character of Mor- 
monism, and its influence to- -day. 
A—It is founded upon error, if 


not upon deception. Whether Joseph. 


Smith was sincere and self-deceived 
we cannot tell. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the intelligent leaders of 
Mormonism actually 
that the hands of John the Baptist 
and the apostles were laid on Joseph 
Smith or that their church really 
possesses the gift of tongues, proph- 
ecy, healing, etc. There seems to be 
among them a considerable accept- 
ance of the principle that the end 
justifies the means, if they can but 
gain and retain power over the peo- 
ple. Mormonism is a corruption of 
Christianity; a mingling of truth 
with error, The revelations which 
their leaders claim to have received 
have often borne more resemblance 
to earth than heaven. As, for in- 
stance, that which permitted a plu- 
rality of wives or_‘‘ celestial mar- 
riages,"' as they are styled in their 
statement of faith. It was a striking 
coincidence that when it became 
known that Utah could not be ad- 
mitted to statehood while polygamy 
was practiced, their leader, Wood- 
ruff, immediately had a revelation 
from heaven that polygamy should 
be “suspended indefinitely.” 
B—To do full justice we must say 
that Mormonism lays’ emphasis 
upon honesty in business, merciful- 
ness, kindness and such virtues. 


People of Salt Lake say that Mor- 


mons are at least as honest in busi- 
ness as other men; many of them 
agreeable friends, neighbors, citi- 
zens, that some _ had delightful 
homes and are upright in character. 
It is probable that the best phases of 
Mormonism are to be seen in the 
cities. They emphasize what we 


think to-day . 


MISSIONARY 


sometimes call ‘‘practical, every 
day religion.”’ But we feel that these 
lives and characters are, in spite of 
their system, not because of it. Every 
sect founded on error contains many 
members who are better than their 
beliefs. It is apt to contain, also, 


some who join it from evil motives 


only. No sect isto be judged either 
by its best or worst representatives 
alone. 


C—The chief question of all is: 


What of the polygamy which is 
under the ban of law, both human 
and divine? A moment’s reflection 
teils us that it is contrary to the 
truth of God, anevil which must be 
essentially destructive of the divine 
institution of marriage, of the home 
and of the best character of children. 
Its corrupting influence is said to be 


apparent to-day in a degree in the 


life of the young people of that city. 
It is indefensible and under the ban 
of the law. Has it actually been 
abandoned? By the masses of the 
people it has been, we are told; 


.many of the leaders are said to still 


practice it, but not openly. Testimony 
before Congress confirmed this last 
year. And the newspapers of Salt 
Lake recently said that the prophet, 
who had been on a journey, had 

‘returned to his homes.” Notice 


the plural! Mormonism is an insti- 


tution which is fairer outwardly 
than it isinwardly. And yet itisa 


mysterious, perplexing fact that 


some qualities so good should exist 
among them in common with other 
qualities so different. 


The hopeful fact for the future is 


this: that under influences of true 
Christianity and civilization, which 
constantly increase about them, 
they are gradually being emanci- 
pated fromerror. In spite of them- 
selves they will inevitably become 
educated out of wrong conditions. 
The truth will make them free! 
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WOMEN’S WORK AND METHODS 


Home Missionary Literature for 
Children 


To the Edttor of the Home Missionary: 


the reference made, in the last 
two numbers of your magazine, 
to literature for children. I have 
felt the want very keenly, and in 


| HAVE been much interested in 


_ writing in different directions and to 
different societies I have been sur- 


prised and disappointed at the lack 


of literature fitted to excite mission- 


ary interest in small children.  I| 
have also been surprised to learn that 


my own work seems to be quite un- 


usual. 
For some time we have had a 
Young People’s Missionary Society, 


which studied both foreign and home 


missions. There was no age limit; 
consequently it was hard to interest 
allages at the same time. For this 
reason we decided to make two sep- 
arate societies. I took all under 
nine years of age. We meet once a 
week and carry it on with kinder- 
garten methods. We have enrolled 


about fifty boys and girls from two | 


to nine years of age, with an aver- 


age attendance of twenty-five or 


thirty. Wemeetforone hour. The 
first fifteen minutes are devotional, 
with a short talk about missions, 
appropriate storiesandsongs. Then 
we have marching and kindergarten 
games. Next, some work is done, 
pasting pictures, streaming papers, 


etc., with the idea of doing this work | 


for some one else. Plenty of oppor- 
tunity is given for personal work, 
and with our closing exercises there 
is always a feeling of pleasure and 
profit to old-and young. 

The children bring voluntary con- 
tributions and it seems wonderful 
what we have been able todo. We 


furnished oranges for a mission Sun- 


day school for Christmas, gave a 


large basket of provisions toa hospi- 


tal for Thanksgiving, provided din- 


ners for several poor men, collected 
pictures, toys, cards and clothing for 
a Southern school. The Ladies’ 
Missionary Society sent two barrels 


and at least one-third of the contents 


came through our kindergarten. 

Perhaps the greatest result has 
been seen in the interest aroused 
among mothers. Many homes that 
we could not interest: in missions 
have been attracted through their 
children and we are gaining numbers 
for the older societies. We have no 
lack of helpers in this work, for the 
mothers bring their little ones and 
find the work so interesting that 
they come regularly and assist us 
greatly. Two young ladies are 
deeply interested; one is our treas- 
urer and the other presides at the 
piano. Of course, we do a great 
deal of singing, for this is what chil- 
dren like. But for outside help in 
preparing for the meeting there has 
been very little, and here is where I 
have felt the need of literature suited 
to the very young. They are so 
eager to learn and listen so intently 
and report at home what they hear 
that I have longed for more facts 
from our national societies to tell 
them. 

‘Pardon the lehgth of my story. 
It is written with the hopeof mutual 
helpfulness. Perhaps others will be 
led to follow our example, beginning 
with the tiniest children, and have 
them grow up with knowledge and 


interest in our missionary work. 


NeEwsvre, N. Y. | 


Again “What of These P” 


I was much interested inthe article 
‘“‘And What of These?” inthe Janu- 
ary Home Missionary. May I com- 
mend it for earnest consideration 
and add something in the way of de- 
scribing definitely what one worker 
feels she needs? 
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From observation of successful 
work conducted with material pre- 
pared for the children by the W. B. 
M., let me ask why we cannot have i in 
books of forty pages or less, courses 
of ten or twelve lessons on definite 
fields, as for example, the Southwest 
or Spanish-speaking citizens? Begin 
with the history of the territory, its 
climate, resources, native peoples, 
their customs, superstitions, advan- 
tages or their lack of them. Then 


let the pioneer missionary work be 


introduced, leading up to what is 


being done by our own denomination. 


for education, for planting Sunday 
schools, for organizing churches, for 
social reform. Let some mention 
be made of other forces in the field, 
whether better equipped than we; if 
our work lies close to theirs, how we 
co-operate; if together we do not at 
all adequately cover the ground, let 
that be manifest. Theclosing lesson 
may give the special kind of work 
most needed and the special appeal 
that field makes to American pa- 
triotism. Add a bibliography of in- 
teresting, available-reading for the 
class leader. Put a flag upon the 
cover and there is no doubt in my 
mind of its enthusiastic reception. 
We cannot depend on stories of 
particular children, nor particular 
schools and churches—too much de- 


pendence is put upon that sort of 


material already. A touching story 
may appeal to the heart at the time, 
as no far-reaching presentation of 
facts would, and such appeals are 
legitimate, but in the long run we 
are a reasoning people and certainly 
to lay foundations for the future we 
need definite knowledge of the whole 
field, as carefully presented as any 
like material in our best public 
schools, that there may be built into 
the lives of our young peoplea rea- 
son for the faith that is in them and 
this faith manifest itself in works. 
‘‘He cannot love his country who 


does not work for it.’’ We may be 


making history fast in the United 
States, let us have the truth 
about the present in the _ broad- 


\ 


MISSIONARY 


est and sanest sense of the term. 

Children have respect for the 
things they have to study. Provide 
a map, let the teacher explain, drill 
over and over again on the facts and 
then use as much time as she wishes 
in story and biography. She may 
duplicate her questions on thin 
paper which the children may at 
each lesson paste into their books 
between the leaves. They will en- 
joy being expected to remember 
what they have learned. 


workers in these fields? A pamphlet 
for the leaders describing the work- 
ers should accompany each course. 
We learn to name the workers on the 
foreign field and pray for them as 
the women’s name appear in the cal- 
endar, why may we not know as 
much of the workers on the home 
field? Are they not as heroic and 
as worthy? 

There are an increasing number of 
interesting and valuable concert ex- 
ercises for children and young peo- 


‘ples’ societies, and these are to play . 


an important part in home mission- 
ary work, because the parents and 
the uninterested will the more read- 
ily come out to hear such exercises, 
than if the facts were otherwise pre- 
sented; but for the children them- 
selves there enters into all public ex- 
ercises so much of the element of 
showing off that these exercises can 
in no sense take the place of regular 
meetings for the reverend and 
thoughtful study of the coming of 
the kingdom of God in our own 
native land. 

Two objections meet this appeal 
for new material. A card to each 
of the five homeland societies. will 
bring an abundance of material, 
some of which give the historical 
background. Has not the minister 
a basket full on the attic floor, a 
drawer in his desk full and a pile on 
his bookcase? Why more? Because 
we women workers are most of us 
engaged in Sunday school work, in 
foreign missionary work, in women’s 
clubs and our own home-making. 


Why 
we not know a little more of the 
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WOMEN’S WORK 


It is quite too much to ask that we 


arrange and digest all this material, 


which,’when so arranged cannot be 
put into the hands of the children, 
which is an important point I am 
sure. The distribution to them of 
leaflets without sequence or logical 
connection cannot answer. 
Secondly, it is said that the socie- 
ties are overburdened and have no. 
extra money or men to use in the 
preparation of this work. It is not 
so much that we are asking. Each 
society might undertake one course, 


one in which its work was most con- 


cerned perhaps. An arrangement 
might be made with other denomin- 
ations by which the Young Peoples’ 
missionary movement could prepare 
the major part and each denomina- 


tion complete with the account of 


its own work. The cost of the books 
would be paid in part at least by 
those who used them and a great 
deal of material now sent out by the 


societies would be saved. That the . 


results would not be far and away 
beyond those obtained from present 
methods seems certain. It is a mis- 


take that we need tw wait or search 


far to find some one to dosuch work. 
Any of our representatives on the 
field could furnish material for those 
lessons for which the material 


already printed by the societies and 


the books of any good public library 
would not suffice.. The preparation 
would not be difficult, and with one 
course a year prepared, the expense 
would not be great. 

‘At present we older people study 
the Negro, the Immigrant, the In- 
dian, the Mormon, Alaska, the 
Island possessions, each of them 
every year, and repeat the process 
indefinitely. How much will the 
children and young people know if 
we propose to use the same method 
with them? The boys are the ones 
to reach, because as yet they are un- 


organized, and because they are the 


citizens of the future. Wecanreach 


them from the standard. of patriot- | 


ism if we have the material. The 
societies will act gladly when there 


AND METHODS 


is a clear demand for a particular 
line of material. Why cannot the 
women (whom I presume will do 
almost all the teaching in children’s 
mission study classes) come to some 
agreement through these columns as. 
to what they do need? Inthe mean- 
time, perhaps the societies will co- 
operate to the extent of preparing 
for us a bibliography complete, and 


perhaps annotated, of all material © 


now available, grouped by subjects. 
and not societies. 
ANXIOUS WORKER. 


The Evolution of a Church 


I have been in the home mission- 
ary work almost ten years, but this. 


is the most difficult work I have ever 


found. Were it not for the splendid 
opportunity ahead, I might feel in- 
clined to give it up, but with so 
manifest an opportunity before, 
there is no turning back. Forward 
is the word. We arrived on the 4th 
of November, and were met at the 


depot by a few friends and taken in 


out of the sunshine. The climate is 
simply delightful. Here we are in 
the midst of winter with our streets 
dry and dusty, no frost in the 
ground and the sun shining like a 
June day. I have traveled over 
nearly every part of this country, 
but I have never found the climate 
and surroundings that approach this 
place. 

I found that preaching services. 
and Sunday school have been sus- 
pended for months. The people 


never had a prayer meeting of any. 


kind. It is anewexperience. More- 
over, they have no place for services. 
I began to look about to find one, 
and a Christian business man went 
with me. 
hill, that is, the residence part of the 


city at all available, was a building 


erected for an armory at the time of 
the Spanish-American War. We 
were told that this was held at so 
high a rent that we could not afford 
to take it. However, it was the 
only place, and we drove out into 


The only place on the 
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the country to seetheowner. When 
I made known our errand he said at 
once, ‘*You can have itand welcome. 
We did not think that too exorbitant 
a price and commenced at once to 
put it in shape for the following Sun- 
day. Meanwhile the matter had 
been widely advertised, and a goodly 
company came out. We held two 
services. The following Sunday we 
organized a Sunday school and had 
twenty-three at the first session. We 
also commenced a meeting that has 
developed into a Christian Endeavor 
society. The work has continued to 
grow from the first day. We found 
some twenty-two names on the list 
as members when we arrived. We 
have now thirty-six, and I have a 
list of nearly fifty \more, many of 
whom will soon come to us. Our 
Sunday school has grown to nearly 
ninety. We have two Endeavor 


societies and cradle roll of. 


twenty-three and a Ladies’ Aid 
society sixteen: We are 
planning to og church in the 


spring and have about $1,200. We 


hope to havea plant that will cost 
four to five thousand dollars. The 
people are enthusiastic, though some 
hang back, but when we get the 
band wagon at the top of the hill 
they will be all ready to jump in. 

| 


IDAHUL. 


Her Chief Business 

al True Incident | 
The shadows of death were falling 
around a Christian woman. In less 


than three hours she must enter the 
hospital and submit to a critical ope- 
ration in which her life would hang 
in the balance. She had attended 
to all earthly business; her will was 
written; messages were left her 
friends, and putting the thoughts of 
possible disaster out of mind, or 
(which is more probable), feeling that 
there was no better place in which a 


departing pilgrim should be found. 


she hastened to the missionary meet- 


ing. 
In a few hours she was to depart 


and be with Christ. What could be 


more fitting than parting fellowship 
with his people as they met to plan 
the wider extension of his kingdom. 
She had always felt that the mission- 
ary work was supremely important, 
and the glad hours spent with the 
Christian workers would be an in- 
spiration to her as she went forth to 
her fate. With tender prayers for 
the redemption of our land and sweet 
mission hymns ringing in her ears 
she breathed the prayer of trust: 
‘* What time I am afraid I will trust 
in Thee,’ and, falling asleep on the 
operating table, she passed peace- 
fully, as victors pass, to be forever 
with the Lord. 

‘* We who are about to die salute 
thee, O Caesar,” said the gladiators 
of old as they passed into the arena 
before the emperor. The heroines 
are yet with us. Blessed are they 


who pass hence with words of love 


and loyalty to Christ on their lips. 
Thrice blessed those whose last 
thoughts are for the spread of the 
kingdom! 


N°? MISSIONARY ORGANIZATION THAT WAS EVER 
FORMED HAS, TO MY MIND, A NOBLER RECORD THAN 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

IT HAS MADE THE PILGRIM POLITY NATIONAL: AND CAR- 
RIED THE SPIRIT OF NEW ENGLAND ACROSS THE CONTI- 
NENT. ITS MONUMENTS ARE IN A THOUSAND CITIES AND 
HAMLETS AND IT IS NOT DEAD. ITS BEST WORK ISIN THE 


W. Baldwin. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


February, 1906. 


Not tn commtisston last year. 


Berry, John Erving, N. E. Brainerd, Minn.; Butler, 
Jesse C., Tallassee, Ala. 

Cameron, Donald, Lakeside and Chelan, Wash.; 
Carlson. Chas. G., New Brighton, Minn.: Coffin, 
Joseph, Atlanta, Ga. 3 

Gafert, Fred., Sioux Falls, So. Dak.; Gasque, Wal- 
lace, Gilmore, G32. 

Jenkins, Richard L., Shenandoah, Pa. 

Jones, W. C., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Kendall, Robert B., Sanford, Fla. ° 

Payne H.C., Marion, Litchfield and Fingall, No. 
Dak. 

Snyder, Harry A., Forks and Quillayute, Wash. 

Waldron, Geo. B., New Smyrna, Fla. 


Re-commissioned. 


Bolger, Thomas F., Pearl, Idaho. 


Chase, Samuel B., Lewiston, Idaho; Cram, Elmer E., | 


Renville and outstations, No. Dak.; Crawford, Otis 
D., Granada, Minn. 


Deakin, Samuel, Cowles, Neb.: Dowding, Henry W.., 
Monterey, Pa. 

Greenlee, Clyde W., New Plymouth Idaho. 

Jones, D. L., Ipswich, So. Dak. 

Knapp, Geo. W., Riverton Neb.: Knight, Plutarch 
S., East Salem and Willard, Or.; Knudson, Albert L., 
Barstow and outstations, Cal. 

, Ludlow, T. V., Lawnview,. Okla. 

McKay, Chas C., Atlanta, Ga.; Michael, Geo., 
Walker, Minn.; Miller, Henry G., Jerome, Ariz. 
one J. H., Drummond and Turkey Creek, 

a. | 

Perry, Augustus, C., Suches, Ga. 

Reid, Dwight H., General Missionary and Evan- 
gelist, Wash. | 

Single, John, Alliance, Neb.; Spalding, (reo. B., 
Red Lodge, Mont.; Spanswick, Thos. W., North 
Branch, Minn.; Stover, W B., Alva, Okla. : 

Tillman, William H., Atlanta, Ga. 

- Upshaw, William L., Portland, Or. 

Waldo, Edwin, Mt. Dora and Tangerine, Fla.: 
Winslow, Jacob, Interlachen, Fla. 


RECEIPTS 


February, 1906. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Soctettes, 
see page >}. 
M AINE—$577.52. 


Bangor, Mrs. W.(+. Duren and Miss M. F. Duren, 2; 
Bath, Central, special, 52; Cornish, 5.80; East Baldwin, 
5-47; East Machias, 5; Holden, 13; Machias, Center St., 
7.75; Maine, 20; Minot, Martha and Delia Washburn, 
10; Portland, State St., 400; Scarboro Benev., 5; 
Bethel, 6.50: Skowhegan, A Friend, 10; South Berwick, 
D. B. Sewall, 35. 


“\NEW HAMPSHIRE—$788.61; of which legacy, $500. 


Claremont, H Sentes, 10; Deerfield, Ch., 10; ;Epping, 
9.78; Hampstead, S. S., 5; Hanover, Miss F.,G. Cowles, 1; 
Hudson, Estate of Esther A Warner, 500; Keene, 1st, 
50; Mrs. B. H. Britton, 1; A Friend, 20; Langdon, Mrs. 
C. B. Holmes, H. L. Prenttss, E. B. Prentiss, 2: Man- 
chester, Franklin St . 100; H. P. Huse, 25; A Friend. 


10; Milford, R. Converse, 5; Orfordville, 2.50; C. E., 1; — 


Portsmouth, E. P. Kimball, 25: West Concord, M. C. 
‘Rowell, 2; West Lebanon, 9.33. 


VERMONT—$156. 69. 


Brattleboro, Swedish, 1.59; Barton Landing, Miss A. | 


B. Jones, 1; Essex, Mr. and Mrs. W. Marrs, Mrs. C. 
Williams and Mrs. C. E. Greene, 3; Fairlee, A Friend, 
100; Hyde Park, rst, 1.80; Milton, S. S., 1.60; Montpelier, 
EB. Rublee ro; Proctor, Mrs. 8. F. Manley, .so; 
Richmond, C. E., 6.50; Saxton’s River, Mrs. R. J. Petten- 
gill, 5; Vermont, A Friend for the debt, 20; Walling- 
ford, Miss C. M. Townsend, 2; Wilmington, Mrs. H. F. 
Barber. 1.20; Wolcott, 1.50; Woodstock, A Friend, r. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$4,168.28; of 


‘Mass. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas.: By re- 
quest of donors, 555.49; Amesbury, Union, 1.21; Am- 
herst, E. F. Barrow, 1; Andover, M. W. Bell, 5; A 
Friend, 1; A Friend, 25: Ashby, A Friend. 25; Ashfield. 
M. Howes, .50; Attleboro, S. S., 13.75; Berkley. 
Friends, 55; Beverly, Mrs. E. B. Foster, s5; Blandford, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Hayden, 2; Boston, C. M. Ziegler, 
5: Bridgewater, M. C. Dingwell, 5; A. Radzamroski., 2; 
Brockton, Mrs. E. J. King-bury, 2: Centerville, L. H. 
M. S., 8: Chicopee, 3rd S. S., 18.63; Danvers, Mrs. O. L. 
Carleton, 1; Dennis, C. E., 4; Dorchester, Central, ro; 


which legacies, 


Fall River, M. K. Lincoln, 5; Foxboro, ‘*‘ Whatsoever”’ 
Circle of King’s Daughters, 5; Hatfield, Estate of S. 
H. Dickinson, 475: Haverhill, Class No. 11 West S.5S., 
4; French, 10; Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 15; Leverett, 
Miss H. Field, 1; Lincoln, Miss J. A. Bemis, 10; Lowell, 
O. M. Bancroft, 2: C} A. Lathrop, 5; Mrs. E. F. 
Wheeler, 3; Ludlow, Life Member, 1; Lynn, Central, 
56; Malden, rst, A Friend, 25; Mattapoisett, 18.50; Med- 
ford, Mystic Ch., Mrs. M. A. Hildreth, 10; Methuen, 
A. M. Reed, 1; Middleboro, Central S. S., 10; Needham, 
Sherman and his little friends, .20; New Bedford, Trin. 


People’s Christian Alliance, 5; Trin. Mission Guild, . 


10; No. C..E., 25; Newburyport, Prospect St.S. S., 7.70; 
Belleville Progressive Miss. Club, 4; Newton Center, 
Lady Friend, 50; Northampton, Mrs. L. S Sanderson, 
.50: No. Andover, Trin., 10; Mrs. A M. Robinson, 2; 
No. Cambridge, Mrs. M. E. Hidden, 10; Petersham, ‘‘A. 
D. M.,’’ 100; Pittsfield, Pilgrim Mem. S. S., 5; E. D. 
Davis, 2; W. R. A. Wilson, 10; Roxbury *‘Mother and 
Son,’’ 700: Mrs. G. M. Babcock, 2; Salem, A Friend, 
Tab. Ch., 25: So. Hadley, A Friend, 2.50; Southampton, 
S. S., 4.22; Southbridge, 3.46; South Weymouth, Mrs. M. 
A. Fearing, 5; Spencer, Mrs. M. T. Hunter, 1; Spring. 
field, rst Ch. of Christ, 209.99; Miss C. E. Coe, .50; T. 
H. Hawks, 25; Mrs. E. J. Wilkinson 30; Sudbury, 
Mrs. L. S. Connor, 25; Swampscott, A widow’s mite, 
3.50; O. B. Ames, ro: Taunton, C. M. Rhoades, 50; 
Templeton, A. D. T., 5: Ware, Estate of Mrs. Miranda 
H. Lane, 1,000; Waverly, D. H. Holmes, 10; Westboro, 
Mrs. S. Converse, 2; West Boxford, 2nd, 3.63: Westfield, 
Miss E. M. Beebe, 1; West Medway, C. A. Adams, 2; 
Westminster. C. E., 5; Williamstown, Estate of Mary E. 
Woodbridge, 25; Worcester. *‘ In remembrance of J. 
E. S. and E. P. S.,’’ 5: C. E. Hunt, 2s. 

Woman’s H. M. Assoc. (of Mass. and Rhode Island), Miss 
L. D. White, Treas.: For Salary Fund, 215; Brighton, 
rst Aux., 25; Lexington, Miss J. E. Johnson, 1; Natick, 
Aux. add’l, 2; Needham, A Friend, 4; Randolph, Miss A. 
W. Turner, roo. Total, 347. | 
RHODE ISLAND - $153.55. 

Bristol, S. P. Hasbrouck, 2; Central Falls, Mrs. E. L. 
Freeman, 5: Peacedale, 20.26; Mrs. M. E. Bushnell, 20; 
Providence, Pilgrim, 52.94; Union, 25; Plymouth S. S., 
18.35; Miss M. E. Fowler, 5; A. G. Thompson, s. 


CONNECTICUT—$;,312.28; of which legacies, $1,325.52. 
Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 28.86; Salaries 
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THE HOME 


of Western Supts.. aba Bridgewater, S. S., ro. 63: Can- 
terbury, 1St, 3.50; Champ! in, J. W. Crosby, 5; Chaplin, 
6.79; Connecticut, In memory of S. P. C.,’’ 25; Coventry, 
1St, 19.72; J. P. and Deep River, 25. 
Derby, 2nd, 50.78: S. S., 15; Elmwood, G. T. Goodwin 
and friends, 2; Fairfield, J. F. Burr, 1: Farmington, S. S., 
8.24; Gilead, S. S., 5; Greenwich, J. P. Kelley, 10; Groton, 
.13; Guilford, 1st Friends, 2; Hampton, rst, 10 12; 
ford, Asylum_Hill, A Friend, 15; Windsor Ave ‘ 
1,178.94: Miss A. M. Stearns, 5; Ivoryton, A Friend, 
500; Ledyard, 8 63; Mansfield Center, C. E., 10; Monroe, 
A. Wheeler, 10; Middletown, Mrs. H. L. Ward, 5; New 
Britain. From Estate of Rev. L. H. Pease, 150; South, 
15; New Haven, Mrs. C. H. Curtiss. 10; S. E. Dag mn 
35; Mrs G. P. Hawk s,1; New London, Estate of 
ton Fuller, 200; 1st, A Friend, 25; 2nd, 10; Mrs. hg E. 
Learned, s: M. T. Gridley, 10; New Milford, rst C. E., 
103 Newtown, 25; C. E., 7; Norwalk. Estate of Julia Sey- 
mour, 1,125.52: Norwich, ist C. E., 12.60; . §. Pal- 
MET, 19.50: North Woodstock, Friends, 2.50; Plantsville, 
“A. E. U.,’ 5; Pomfret Center, Individuals in Cong. 
Ch. 2: Putnam, and, 67.11; Stafford Springs, A Friend, 
1: Stratford, S.S., 15; Tolland, 32.60; Wallingford, rst. 150: 
Waterbury, Rev. W. T. Holmes, 5; West Avon, C. E., 5; 
West Stafford, 3.55; Wethersfield, a, 3: , 12; Windham, 
18.52; Windsor, ‘‘Friends,”’ 4o. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. S. Thayer. Treas., 
498; Hartford, Mrs. M. E. Stone, 10; 1st, Special, 30; 
Centre, Y W. H. M., 40; Norwalk, Special, 25. 

Total, 603. 


NEW YORK —$r1,608. 80. 


Angola, Miss A. H. Ames, 5; Bangor, rst, 18.70; Brook- 
lyn, aa hby Ave., Chapel of Clinton Ave. Ch, 
16.18; ickinson, 1 H. ows G. W. Mabie, 
10} A Prignd. 253 Buffalo, Mrs. S. Whittemare, 20; 
Carthage, 1st. 10; Clifton Springs. a A. Peirce, 10; 
Clinton, M. E. Fuller, 1; Cortland, H E-. 0; 
Dongan Hills, E. P. Hote, 10; Fairport, Mrs 7 
Chadwick, 25: Fishkill-on-Hudson, Mrs. M. T. Kellogg, 
25; Fredonia, H. T. Fuller, 10; Gloversville, rst, 161; M. 
D. Mills, 1; Lake Grove, Mr. and Mrs C. Brown, 3; 
Middle Island, J. B. Wilder, 1; Moravia, rst, 32.35; 
Munnsville, Miss M. C. Gaston, 5: New York City, Christ 
Cong. Ch., 22.19; Mrs. S. F. Blodgett, 25; E. 
Boardman, 53 ‘Little Morris’ Birthday Gifts. In 
10; E. McKean, 2: Mrs. L. B Paislev, 

Mrs. A. P. Smith, 10: Mrs. C. L. Smith, 25; W 
Pridnd, .co: Worthbeld, 22.43; Norwich, x8t, 
7.15; Oxford, 10.56; Portland, 5; S. S.. 2; Riverhead, 

ound Ave., 35; Rochester, Mrs. A. E. Davison, 2; 
Rodman, Mrs. C. Dodge, 1; Salamanca, 20: Spencer- 
port, Mrs. S. L. Bush, 1; Syracuse, Mrs. I C. Rhoades, 
ro; Union Square, Rev. J Sharp, 2; Utica, A Life 
Member, 5: Wantagh; Nemo, 10; Warsaw, 66.67; Wells- 
ville, M. F. Lewis, 3; Woodhaven, rst, 11.80. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas.: 
Binghamton, 1St, 50; Brooklyn, Clinton Ave. lL. G.. 54 
Tompkins Ave. 50; Park, ro; Ch. of the 
grims, 500; Buffalo, Pilgrim, ro; Canandaigua, 50; New 
York City, Broadway Tab. 5 : ., 38; Orwell, rx; 
Poughkeepsie, 25; Syracuse, Plymouth Bible School, 

14.18. Total, 80.91. 


NEW JERSEY—$202. 18. 


East Orange, 1st, 40.38; Swedish Free; 2.50; Glen 
Ridge, 50; Haworth, S. S., 4.30: Jersey City, A Friend, 1; 
Newark, Miss K. L. Hamilton, 2; Plainfield, J. 
Jenkins, 2, Upper Montclair, Christian Union, 170; 
Vineland, W. E. Bates, 20. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$131. 35. 


Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Blossburg, S. S., 1; 
Horatio, Mrs. T. Griffiths. 1; Kane, S. S., Primary 
Dept. ‘Nest Egg,” 5; Meadville, 6. 60: Scranton, Provi- 
dence. 15. Total, 28.60 

Allegheny, Slovak, 19; Bangor, Welsh, 8; Corry, Ch. 
Friends, 2.50; W M. .» 5; Delta, Welsh, s; hn Center, 
Rev. J. Cunningham, s; Ebensburg, So. Ch.. 5; Foun- 
tain Springs, Christ Ch., 2.50; Pittsburg, Sw Haha 43 
Ridgway, 1st S. S., 6.25; Shenandoah, 3; Susquehanna; 
15.50: Titusville, Swedes 2; Warren, Scand. Bethel, s, 
West Pittston, rst, 5; Wilkes-Barre, 2nd, 5: rst i ata 5. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$3,. 
Washington, rst, 25;; Mrs. E. D. Bliss, x Mrs. A. FF. 
Ellis, 5. 
VIRGINIA—+$r1. 
Hampton, Miss M. Galpin, 


wife, 5: Polo, Mrs. L. H. 
- Allen, 10; Rockford, rst S. S., 10; 2nd, 171.16; Mrs. L. 


MISSIONARY 


NORTH CAROLINA—$22. 
Tryon, Ch. of Christ, 22. 
GEORGIA—$27. 
Augusta, ‘‘A Friend,’’ 25; Mineral Bluff, 2. 


ALABAMA-—. so. 

Stroud, Rev. L. P. Culpepper, .50. 
LOUISIANA,"$10. 

Jennings, rst, C. E., 10. 
FLORIDA—$5. 46. 

Careyville, .25;*Destin, East Pass, 1.85; Ormond, Mrs. 
M. E. Tupper, 2; Potolo, Carmel, Westville, 1st, 1.36. 
TEXAS—$2. 

Denison, 1st, 1; Florence, E. Barnes, r. 


INDIAN TERRITORY—. so. 

Received by Rev. J.QH. Parker, Sulphur, Rev. L. B. 
Parker, 

OKLAHOMA, $74. 

Received by J. H. Parker, Cashion, add’ 1, 1; Kingfisher, 
Union, in part, so. , Total, sr. 

Coldwater, Rev. L. S. Childs and family, 5; Hennes- 
sey, 18. 

NEW MEXICO—$31.80. 

Received by Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D., Los Ranchos d 
Atrisco, 21.80; Seboyetta, Miss O. E. Gibson, 10. 
ARIZONA—$130. 

Arizona, A Friend, 100; Moss. mrs. O. J.. Greene, 30 


_KENTUCKY—$2. 


Berea, Ch., 1.80;3S.S., .20. 


OHIO—$14 4.37. | 

Cincinnati, J W. Hall, 5; Elyria, ‘Ladies of rst, 2s, 
Greenwich, A. M. Mead. 1; Oak 
Mrs. L. G. B. Hilis, 10; Mr. and Mrs. W. Vv. Metcalf: 
to const. H. P. Smith an Hon. L. M., 50; Oxford, ‘*K,’, 
5; Painesville, M. A. Murray, 25; Toledo, Wash. St., 


_11.87; Friends, 5; Friends, .50. 


INDIANA—$193.41. | 
Indianapolis, Rev. A. G. Detch, 3. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Davis, Treas.: 
Anderson, S. S., 1.50; Angola, 5; Cardonia, 2; Caseyville, 
6; Elkhart, 13.50; Indianapolis, Plymouth, S. S., 6: 
King’ s Daughters, 10; Ladies’ Union, 77.25: Trinity, 
8.91; Peoples, 23; Mayflower, S. S., 7.38; Orland, S. S., 

3 30; Ridgeville, C. E., 1; Shipshewana, 5; Terre Haute, 
at, 30; S. S., 3.77; West, S. S. class, J. Pedler.. 1.50; 
C. E.. 1.50. Total, 206.61. - Less expense:, 16.20. 
Bal , 190.41. 

ILLINOIS—$615. 15. 

Ill. Home Miss. Soc., by Rev. A. M. Brodie, D.D., by 
request of donors, 235; ‘niet bv Rev M. E. Evrsz, 
D.D., Bowmanville, 7.69; Chicago, Rev. G. S. F. Sav- 
age, 25: Mrs. T. M. 1; Elmwood, 8.25; W. M. S.. 

4-81; Leland, Mrs. S. L. Lord, Lexington, E. F. 
Wrieht, 5; Lyonsville, 43; Onarga, hiss R. M. Kinney: 
4; Ontario, S. S., 4; Pecatonica, Rev. J. Wilcox and 
Barber, 2s; Princeton, J. B. 


C. Rose, 2; Roscoe, Mrs. M. Ritchie, 2; Roseville, 15.64; 
Wheaton, College, 10; Woodburn, Ladies Soc.. 5; Two 
Friends, 2 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, Treas.: 
Elgin, 16.60. 


MISSOURI—$452.84. 


Granby, ns by Rev. A. F. C. Kirchner, .76; Kansas 


City, Rev. F. L. Johnston. 9.62; Kidder, C. E., 6; Mead- 
ville, W. M. S.. A member, 4; St Joseph, Tab. ee 
member, 25; Tab., H. N. and E. S. Keener, 2; St. 
Louis, Fountain Park, 44. 31; German, 1st, 10.86; Reber 
Place, 16; Springfield, rst Ch. and S. S. add’l, 5.60. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Rider, Treas. : 
Aurora, 1.65; Bonne Suge 25: Cole Camp, 2.15: De Soto, 2: 
Eldon, 1; Green Rid 
sst, U. 203 e, 30.55; Beacon Hill, 3; Prospect 
Ave., 2; S. ab., 2.47; Kidder, 3.75; Lebanon, 6.s0; 
Maplewood, 12; Meadville, 2.40; Neosho, 8: Old Orchard, 
3.90; Pierce City, 2; St. Joseph, 24.75; St. Louis, rst Sr., 
L. M. S., 50.40; Y. I. ASSO., 9: ompton Hill, 3.30. 


Hill, Welsh, 6; Oberlin” 


.60; Hannibal, 1.15; Kansas City, - 
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Hill, 2.50. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Fountain Park, 8.85; Immanuel, 1.10; Memorial, 4.30; 
Pilgrim, W. A.. 76.44; Reber Place, 33 Union, L. A., 
2; Sedalia, 1st, 10.43; 2nd, 2; Vinita, I. T., 3. Total, 
328.69. 
MICHIGAN—$2,139.75; of which legacy, $2,000. 
Allendale, Estate of Amanda A. Cooley, 2.000; Ann 
Arbor, S. B. Chickering, 2; A Friend, 1.25; Benzonia, 
Mrs. M. E. C. Bailey, 1; Detroit, rst Woman’s Assoc., 
10; A. B. Lyons, 5; A .Friend, 5; Grand Rapids, V. A. 
Wallin, 10; Hudson, Mrs. C. B. Stowell, 100; Olivet, 
Two Friends, .50; Saginaw, Mrs. A. M. Spencer, s. 


WISCONSIN—$21. 80. 


Beloit, Rev. H. W. Carter, 1; Miss S. Blaisdell 1; 
Clintonville, Scand., 4.35; Eau Claire, C. A. Bullen, 2; 
Elkhorn, Mrs. L. M. Greene, 5; Milwaukee, G. KE. Loomis, 
2; Platteville, Mrs. B. Beardsley, 5; Waupun, rst S. 58., 
1.20; Whitewater, A Friend, .25. 


IOWA, $88.06. 

Iowa Home Miss. Soc., Miss A. D. Merrill, Tres. : 
41.71; Council Bluffs, G. S. Rice, 5; Glenwood, C. EF. 
Carey, 5; Grinnell, Alice Hostetter, 1; Emma Hos- 
tetter, 1; Maquoketa, 8.235; Newton, Miss B. E. Smith, 
10; Riceville, Mrs. D. W. Kimball, 5; Salem, W. M. 5.5 
s; Walker, Miss S. A. Trevor, 1; Waterloo, Kev. E. 
Adams, 5. 


MINNESOTA—$930.69. 


Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D., Freeborn, 6: 
Medford, special for debt, 10; Minneapolis, Fremont 
Ave., 43-75; Mayflower, 12.50; Park Ave., 15.92; Fil- 
grim, add’l, 12.28; Plymouth, ror; Vine, add'l, 4.45, 
New Ulm, 7.76; St. Paul, Atlantic, 4; Cyril Chapel, 
Bohemian, 47; People’s, 65; Sherburn 10; Stewart, S.S.; 
2; Wayzata, 6. Total, 347.66. 


Alexander, C. H. Raiter, 10; Belview, 3.31; Cannon 
Falls, 23; Chokio, 17.75; Clarissa and Bertha, rst, 1.70; 
Felton, 2.50; Glencoe, Mrs. F. L. Thoeny, 1; Granada, 
C. E , 2.50; Kasota, Swedes, 3; Lyle, rst, 50; Lamberton, 
Union, 7; Minneapolis, Plymouth, 25; Mrs. I. E. Hale. 50; 
Mis3 M. Mason, 1; Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, 10; New York 
Mills, 5.81; St. Paul, Plymouth, 25; Silver Lake, F. R. 
C. E., 10; South St. Paul, C. W. Clark. 10; Stillwater, 
Grace, 6.25; Ulen, 2.50; Verndale, C. E. McMillan, .50; 
Winona, 1st, 75. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristoil, Treas.: 
Austin, 10.95; Bagley, 2; Benson, S. S., 1.65; Faribault, 5; 
Lake City, 20; Lamberton, 2; Mantorville, 2; Minneapolis, 


1st. 9; Plymouth, to const. W. M. Wadworth an 
Hon. L. M.. 50; Park Ave., 28.46; Como, 10; Lyndale, 


23; Tremont Ave., 5; New Ulm, 1.15; Spring Valley, 
Friend, 20; 8t. Paul, 50. 240.21. 


KANSAS —$20. 


LaCrosse, J.H. Little, 10; Sabetha, Dr. H. Reding, ro, 


NEBRASKA—$o4.50. 


Brewster, G. H. Brewster, Mem., 2; Burwell, S. S,, 
.50; Camp Creek, 7.80; Center, 1st, 1.25; Crete, L. E. 
enton, 2; L. P. Matthew, s: Grand Island, Mrs. H. E. 

Clifford, 2; Hemingford, 3; Holdrege, 33.75; Inland and 

Liberty Creek, German, 22; Loomis, 6; Minersville, 2.20; 


Waverly, Swedish Emanuel, 4. | 


NORTH DAKOTA—$180. 27. 


Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Amenia, 102; Elbowoods, 
Indian, 3; Glenullen, 15. ‘Total, 1.20. 


Coldwater, Salem, German, 18.77: Haase, .so; Harvey, 


St, 7; Michigan City, 22.50; Mohall, Rev. é: E. Jones. 3; 
. Cra 


Pratt, Pilgrim, 1; Renville, Rev. E. E m, 5; Rose 


a 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$188. 45. 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, Badger, 11; Belle Fourche, 

. M. Soc., 5; S. S., 5; Pastor and wife. 5; Bowdle, 
7.50; Carthage, Rev. M. Doty and wife, 5; Duncan, 7.50. 
Total, qs. : 

Columbia, C. E. Soc. 3; De Smet, 4; Estelline, 20; Henry, 
2.75; Lake Preston, 5; Milbank, Ch., Rev. A. Murrman, 
received by Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D , 16; Mission 
Hill, 12; Ree Heights, A Friend, 10; birthday box, 1; 
Sioux Falls, German, 4.25; South Shore, 12; Troy, 2; Val- 
ley Springs, 6.25; Wessington Springs, 26.70: Winfred, s; 
A Friend, 2; Worthing, 10.50. _ : 


COLORADO—$320. 82. 
Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Coal Creek, 10; Flagler, 


Rev. E. A. Blodgett, 1; Rye, 4.65. Total, 15.65. ~ 
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Boulder, Mrs. H. D. Harlow, 25; Colorado City, rst, 4; 
Colorado Springs, Hillside, r5.25; and Fountain. 20.75; 
Mrs. F. Hobbs, 8; Denver, Pilgrim. 25.10; Fort Collins, 
German, s; New Castle, 1st, 5; Nucla, C. F. Wood, 1; 
Otis, 8.25; Pueblo, Irving Place. ro. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss’ I. M. Strong, Treas.: 


Colorado Springs, 2nd, 8; Denver, Piymouth, 85; 2nd, 
r..5; Boulevard, 41; S. S., 9: Fruita, 6; Montrose, 5; 
avonia, C. E., 1.77; Rye, 5; Silverton, 6.45; Telluride, 

5-60. Total, 177.82. 

WYOMING—$y. | 
Cheyenne, rst Ch. Jr. Miss. Band, 4. 


MONTANA. $112.55. 


Received by Rev. W. 8. Bell, Aldridge, Dr. W. P. Rey- . 


nolds, 5: Billings, 53.30; S. S., 2.43; Columbus, 5; Helena, 
24; Red Lodge, S. S., 10; Wibaux, 1.57. ‘Total, ror.3o. 
Wibaux, 11.25. | 


UTAH, $80. | 
Salt Lake City, Phillips, 87; Sandy, 2. 
IDAHO, $x 18. | 


Received by Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D., Challis, 10; 
Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 40; Weiser, Woman’s Aux., ro. 
Total, 60. | 

Burke, Union, 14; Gibbonsville, rst, 6; Mountain Home, 
1St, 26; Mullan, Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Cooley, 2; Pearl, 


Io. 


CALIFORNIA— $02.90. 


Southern Cal. Home Miss. Soc., by S. H. Herrick, 
Treas., Los Angeles, rst, 200; Ladies’ Aid, rr.57; East 
Side, 5.50; Plymouth S.S., 13.25; National City. 3.50; 
Ontario, Bethel C. E., 14; Ventura, 35.53. Total, 283 35. 


Woman’s H M. Union, Mrs. E. C. Norton, Treas., 


359-55. Final total, 652.90. 


Compton, 47.50; Eagle Rock, 1; Los Angeles, R. Prim- 
mer. 1; Oakland, Mrs. E. S. Morse and Miss Morse, 1; | 


A Friend, 2; Pasadena, Rev. O. Anderson, 5; Miss M. 
L. Barton, 10; Mrs. E. S. Baldwin, 2; Pacific Grove, 
Mayflower S. S., 25; San Diego, Mrs. S. H. Townsend, 


10; San Jacinto, 4; Little Lake, 2; San Louis Obispo, rst, . 


25; San Rafael, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Hale, 10; Stockton, 
M. Hardy, 4.so. | 
OREGON—$20.72. | 

Beaverton, 8.72; Hubbard, Miss. Ave., 3; Portland, H. 
N. Smith and family, 1.50; Sherwood and Tualatin, 2.50; 
Stafford, German, Mr. Keller, s. 
WASHINGTON—$354 62. 


Washington H. M. Soc., Rev. H. B.. Hendley, Treas.: 
Bethel, 2.56; St. John, 5; Seattle, Columbia, 7; Union, 
24.60; Tacoma, 1St, 239.90. Total, 279.06. 


Aberdeen, Swedes, 4.50; Chewelah, rst, 20; Clear Lake, 
5; Everett, rst S. S., 2.26; Hillyard, Miss M. Lancas- 
ter, 8; Newport, Hope, 16; Tolt, 12.80; Washtucua, Ply- 
mouth, 7. 


ALASKA—$7.>0. 
Valdez, Alaska C. E., 7.50. 


CUBA—$4. 33. | 

Matanzas, Cuba; El Re dentor, 4.33. 

i FEBRUARY RECEIPTS. 


| $20,433.25 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts in February, 1906. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Acton, South, C. E.,15; Amesbury, Estate of Abby R. 


Webster, 236.65, Ashland, 7.33; Attleboro Falls, Central, — 


C. E., 1.40; Bedford, 16.12; Boston, Charlestown, Win- 
throp, 13.83; Dorchester, Romsey, 6.20: 2nd. 10; 


Ellis Mendell Fund, 135; Roxbury, Walnut Ave., © 


16; S. S., 25; Italian Hall, 15; R. H. Stearns, roo; 
Bradford, Ward Hill, 6; Income of Brimbecom Fund, 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


20: Brockton, Porter, S. S., 10; Burlington, 9. me Chelms- 
ford, Central, 21; Chelsea, 1st, 18.19; Cohasset, 2nd, 8.44; 
Dedham, ro; Dover, 11.57; Dunstable, Evang., 38.50 
Fitchburg, Fi inns, 7.92; German, 2; Globe Village, 
Free, 2.97; Gloucester, Trin. C. E., 5; Groveland, 12. Ba, 
Hanover, 2nd, 2.50; Harvard, 7; Hawley, 1st, 1.50; Hollis- 
ton, 1st, 28.45; Ipswich, Essex No. Conf. 25.30; Law- 
rence, Trin. 8:42; United, 16; Littleton, 6.50; Lowell, rst, 
Trin. 16.04, Lynnfield, South, 2.25; Marion, J, Pitcher 
Fund, 45.63; Middletown, 85; Millbary, ee of Lydia 
A. Morse, 135; New Bedford, Estate of J. A. Beauvais; 
2,000; North, 19.58; Oxford, rst, 60; Peabody, 5; Pittsfield, 
French, 10; Quincy, Finn, 2.37; The Cape, 7.80; Income 
of D. Keed Fund, 60; Rochester, rst, C. E., 1; Sandwich, 
? Sharon, 16.91; Swampscott, Miss S. A. Holt, 10; 1st, 
22.25; Income of Swett Western Fund, so; Walhalla, 
No. Jakota, Miss H. E. Spear, 3; Walpole, Estate of 
Clarissa Guild, 1,000; Westhampton, 20; West Hartford, 
Vt., Mrs. F. P. Wheeler, 1.11; Westminster, Friend H., 
*. “ef Westport, Pacific Union S. S., 26.50; West Spring- 
field, Park St., 36.13; Weymouth Heights, rst. 53.72; In- 
come of Whitcomb F und, so; Whitinsville, Extra 
Cent a Day Band, 14.73; Wilkinsville, Miss D. W. Hill, 
30; Winchester, 1st, 23.33; S. S.. 15; Worcester, Estate of 
Mrs. H. W. Damon, 2. 41 


Designated for Andover School of Theology, Bos- 
ton, A. S. Johnson, 15; H. H. Proctor,1 153 Holyoke, 
end, 15; Springfield, South, 15; West Newton, Bb. Day, 
15; Designated for Italians, Atlanta, 5; Brookline, Miss 
White, 31; Designated for the C. H. M. S., Boston, 
Brighton, 313.24; Roxbury, Eliot, 50, Walnut Ave., 

S., 25; Boxboro, 14; Fall River, Broadway. AE ore 
32.50; Haverhill, West. 15.75; Lynn, North, J.C. E., 5; 
South Royalston. 2nd, 8.so; Springfield, Olivet. 453 War- 
ren, S. Jf. Arnold; 5; Worcester, Adams Square, 5; 
Liquidation of © 1st. Nat’ 1, 500; Freetown, ssonet, 
12 50; Boston, 3rd. Nat’l Bank, 16. | 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF a 
Receipts in February, 1906. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 
Goshen, S. S., 19.55; Killingworth, 5; New teeoa, Jun- 


ior C. E. for C. H. M.S. for Junior work in Cuba, 
5; New Haven, United, 200; Redeemer, for Italian 


work, 25; Westville, 18. 67; Norwalk, S. S., 19.25; North - 


Guilford, 25; Norwich, rst, 51.92; Old Saybrook, 8; for C. 
H. M. S., d; Ridgefield, rst, C> E. .» 9, Somers, 3.50; Stam- 
ford, Long Ridge, 6 ; Thomaston,rst, special, 9.18;Torring- 
ton, Center, for Italian work, 110.35; Wethersfield, 
57-75; Woodstock, rst, 12.25; C. E., 17.64. & 


W.cC. H. M. U. ot Conn., Mrs. George Follett, 
Sec., Hartford, rst, S. S. Home Department for 
work among Italiansin Hartford, 11.80; The Litch- 
field Northwest Conference, for MM. S., 15.86; 
A Priend, 25; MiS. C., 634.87; C. H. M. 28.86; 


Totai $663.73. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY soctery. 
Receipts in February, 1906. | 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. | 


Buffalo, Plymouth, 8; Gasport, r2. 345 Homer, 22. 8s: S.S., 
20; Lockport, East Ave. Y. P. §. C. E., 19; Middletown, 
North, 5; Roland, S. S.,5; Syracuse, Geod ten 31.793 
Good: Will S. S., 5.06 


W. H. M. U., as Brooklyn, Plymouth H. 
M. S., 50; Tompkins Ave., Pa. 8. Mg 15: Buffalo, 1st 
K. Gi WwW... 5; Middletown, rst, L. G., 8; New Village, 
W. H. M.S., 5; Oswego, W. H. M. S.. 10; Syracuse, 
Plymouth B. 8; W. A.M. U., 218. Total, | 403 04. 


| 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in February, 1906. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Brighton, 1.50; Brookfield, 10; Bluescreek, 2.10: Centen- 
nial, 4.34; ie ie 10} Cincinnati, Storrs, W. M. S., 5; 
C. Jr. s Club, 33, 2.50; Chagrin 
Falls, C. E., 2; 10; S. S., 11; Pilgrim, 
160.61; S. Hough Ave., C. s; 
North, Cc. E.. 2; Columbus, South, g; Eagleville, S. S., 1; 
C. 8.253 Granville, 3; Ireland, 3.16; Kelloggsville, 3.55; 
Lima, 1st 3; Lodi, 18.25; C. E., s; Mantua, 130; Newark, 
rst, C. E., 5; Oberlin, rst, Prof. Currier, 6; Pierpont, 
9.25; Jf. C. 503 Saybrook, 
3.10}; Toledo, 1st, 80; Birmingham, 6 5; Twinsburg, S. S., 

Wakeman, Cc. E., ro. Tota » 547-85. Cleveland, 
for Bohemian Work, 160.61. 


_=:,0OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 


Receipts in February, 1906. 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. 


1st,, W. M. S., 425 ist, W. M.S. 


Total for general work....- 802.60 


ILLINOIS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1906. 
John W. Iliff, Treasurer, iChicago, Ill. 


Albion, rst, 38.65; Alton, 118.22; Bloomington, 30.40; 
Buda, S. S.. 5.45; Chicago, Douglass Park, 1.20; 1st, 
15.03; New England, 19303; North Shore, 55.98: Pil- 
grim, 35; Plymouth, 30.94; South, 53.17; University, 
S.°S., 6.90; Warren Ave , 56.65: Dundee, C. E., 15; De- 
catur, 19.75: Dover, 15.80; Setare, Central, 35.86; Gene- 
see, 35.50; Glencoe, 27.14; "Godfrey, S 26.555 Grayslake, 

38; Granville, «'. E., 20: Harvard, 10; Ivanhoe, 
Cc: E., 6; La Moille, 13.88: Lyonsville, C. E , 7.50; Malta, 
Marshall, S. 6; Mendon, C. E., 10; Moline, 2nd. C. 
E , 7.503 Mounds, “ Oak Park, 1st, 76. 27; 2nd, 86.94; Pay- 
son, 14.91; Providence, 10; Ravenswood, 45: Rollo, 12.10; 
Roberts, C. E., 3.13; Sherrard, 1; Spring Valley, Cc. EB. 
1.50; Sycamore. 74 42: Wataga, 7. 70% Wilmette, 19.70; Win- 
netka, 27.50; Yorkville, C. E., 2.66; S. S., 6.22; 

Illinois W. H M. U., 328.08; Rockford, Floyd Smith, 1; 
Joliet, Rev. S. Penfie d, 7; Payson, L. C. Seymour, 
193.64; Chicago, Victor F. Lawson, 100; Rev. E. M. 

illiams, 50. Total, less exchange, 1,786.90. 


Receipts in February, 1906. 


Albion, 1st, 4.75; Amboy, C. E., 2.50: Boaz, 1.90; Cale- 
donia, C. E., 5; Canton, 65.90; Carpentersville, C. E., 10; 
Chicago, New England, members’ special, 200; Fifty- 
second Ave , 9.70; Dover, 100; Fox Lake, S. S., 1; Gales- 
burg, E. Main St.; 38.35; Joliet, Welsh, 5; Mattoon, 
40.80; McLean, 15.35; Oak. Park, 3rd, 19 23; Plainfield, 
12:75; Rockford, 2nd, s. S., 6.04; Shabbona, 26.80; Spring- 
field, rst, C. E., 8; Vienna, 13.59; West Chicago, C. E., 
4-68. 

Illinois W. H. M. U., 282.17; A. M. Brodie, 20; W. 
Dickinson, 1; 8. Illinois, Rallies, 3-55; J. G. Brook, 
supply fee, 15. Total, 913.06. 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in February, 1906. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Ada, 1st, 3.50: 2nd, 2.35; Allegan, 5 07; Atlanta and Big 
Rock, 10; Bangor, rst, 5.64; West, 10; elding, 20; Clin- 
ton, S. S., Y. 32.808 Covert, 16; Detroit, 
ist S. S., 20; Dowagiac, &, B.. $3 Gaylord, 40. a4 
Hancock, Y. P. S. C. E., 5; Ironton, 3; Jackson, rst S. 

10; Lamont, 15; Lansing, Plymouth, 145.27; Luzerne, 3. 56: 

Manistee, 7 26; Mio, 2; Pittsford, Y. P. S.C. E , 2; Pratt- 

ville, 4; Ray,. Union Ch., 6.60; Rochester, 12; Ryno, .so; 

“pre Genesee St., 1; Stanton, 13.50; Ypsilanti, Y. P. 
. 5: 

W. H. M. U., by Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treas., 117.50. 
Total, 513.71. 


MICHIGAN WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in January, 1906. 
Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treasurer, Greenville. 


Charlotte, L. B. S., 25; Detroit, Brewster, W. A , 10; 
North Cong. Ch. Union, 5-55; Woodward W. Union, 
7.50; Grand Ledge, W. H. M. U. , 5.50; Greenville, W. H. 
M. Ss. 2. son, W. M. S., 2; Interest, 10; Jackson, 


ist, W. o; Port Huron, rst Cong. Ch. Union, 
we r. C. Soc. 


5; Taree U,, 12.50; Ypsilanti, 


4- Tota 1, 160. 


Claridon, W. M. S., 10; Cleveland, Euclid, W. A., 48.75; 

Y.L , 4.50; Franklin, W. M. S., 6; Pilgrim, W. A., Be 

23.80; Columbus, Eastwood. W..M. S.. 140. Collinswood, 

W. M. S., 2.80; Edinburg, W. M. S., 5; Kent, W. M. S., aos 

7: Mansfield, Mayflower, W. M.S.,8; Marietta, rst, 15; uae 

Mt. Vernon, W. M. S.,12; Newark, Plymouth, W. M. Bes 

S., 6; No:th Ridgeville, S. S., 2.50; Springfield, rst,, 5. S. wa 
20; Unionville, W. M. S., 3.50; W. Williamsfield, W. M. S. 

| 

4 

| 

4 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Receipts in February, 1906. 


Ann Arbor, W. H. M.S., 56.22; Bay City, W. A., 12; 
Charlevoix, W. = M. S., 5; Chelsea, W. M. S., 27 87; 
Clare, W. H. M. (for 1905), 15; Clinton, W. M. S., 
10; Eaton Rapids, W. H. M.S.., 10; ae W.H.M.S., 
5; Grand Rapids, East. H. and F. Pp “iymouth 
W.M. S. -» 12; Smith, 2; Greenville, W ‘ 
which ro.40 is Thankoffering, 1 II W.M. 
Wi. 5; Jackson, W. M.S 203 Mattawan, 

mM. U., 6; Middleville, W. H S., 5; Owosso, 
W. M. U. -» 10.57, Thankoffering, 20. * oie Jacket, W. 


M. S. Special gift Home Missions, 30; Rochester, [: 


M. S., ve i: ore 5; Rodney, Penny-a-week, 2.25; St. 
John S., 12.50, Sidney, W. H. M. S. 5S: 
Mrs. C. B. Stowell, 100; Three Oaks, W. M. S., 9.70. 
Total, 403.41. 


Young People’s Fund. 


Litchfield, Y. P. S. C. E., 2; Onekama, Y. P. S. C. E., 
2 Grand total, 407.41. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 


Received and Reported at the Rooms of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association, roe ig Mass., from Dec. 1, 1905 to 
March 1, 1906, Miss Mary C. E. Jackson, Secretary. 


Adams, Aux., 3 bbls., 245; Amherst, rst and College 
Chs., 2 boxes, 144; 2nd . M. S., bbl., 92.15; 
Andover, South Ch., S. D. of W. U., bbi. and cash, 
92.45; Attleboro, ond ‘Cong. Ch., bbl., 50; Auburndale, 
Aux., 4 bDbl., 173.55; Brookline, Harvard Ch., Aux., 5 
bbls. and 2 boxes, 811.62; Cambridge, rst, Aux. .» 1 Dbl. 
and 1 box, 146.20; ‘Concord, Aux. or ae -» 172; Dalton, 
L.tS. S., 2 bbls., 196.38; Dedham, L. 143.83: 
Dorchester, Pilgrim Ch.,H. M. Dept. ‘of U., 2 boxes 
and cash, 192; 2nd Ch., 2 bbis., 121.83; Everett, 1st Ch., 
L. M. and A. S., bDbl., 48.50; Franklin, B. S., bbl. and 
box, 133.52} M. S., box cash, 117.78; 
Granby, L. B. S. box, 38.27; Hampton, N mS. 
cash and bal., 47; Hinsdale, B. Soc.. Hol- 
yoke, 2nd Ch., Aux., 2 boxes, 265; Hyde Park, 1st Ch., 
box 16; W. H. M. U., bbl. of bks., 41.63; 
Jamaica Plain, Cent. Ch. Aux., bbl. -» 90; Keene, N. H., 
Court St. Ch., 2 boxes, 129. 22° Lexington, Hancock 
Ch., box and bbl., 122.34; Lowell, Eliot Ch., Aux., 2 
boxes, 265; Kirk St. Ch., box, 113 96; Lynn, Central 
Ch., box, 291.28; Medford, "Mvstic Ch.. 2 bbl. oy: 306.76" 
Middleboro, Central Cis bbl. 1:5: Milford, 
- box, 60; Natick, rst Ch., "H. M. S., cash and bbl., 76.96; 
Newbury, Aux., bbl., 76; Newport, R. I., United Ch.., 
W. A., box, ‘200% Newburyport, North Ch.,, Powell 
M. C., box, 97; Newton, Eliot Ch., W. A., 2 bbls., 168; 
Aux., 2 bbis. -» 90; Newtonville, Aux., box, 125.373 New- 
ton Center, Aux., 4 bbls., 2 boxes and fur coat, 486.43; 
North Adams, L. B Soc., bl. and cash, 85; Northamp- 
ton, Edwards Ch., H. M. S., Dbl., 52; North Leominster, 
pkg., 1.50; Pawtucket, L. H. M. is., box,'210; Peabody, So. 
Ch,, Aux., (anh. and noe, 923 ‘Pepperell, Aux., bbl., 


AND RECEIPTS 


104.82; Pittsfield, rst Ch., F. W. Soc., box, 92 6s; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Central Ch., Aux., 2 boxes and Christmas 
box, 412.59; Union Ch., 2 boxes, 379-50; Roxbury, Wal- 
nut Ave. Ch. Aux., bbl., 35; Immaunel Ch., Aux., 
bbl. .» 112.98; Salem, Tabernacle Cn.,2 bbls. and box, 
275: Somerville, 1st Ch., H. M. Br. of L. A. S., box, 
50.90; West S., A Friend, carriage robe, 5s; Southbridge, 
an electric seal cape, 25; Sherborn, bbl., 36.56; Spring- 
field, Memorial Ch., Aux., cash and 2 bbls., 129.50; 
Park BR. D2 2 DOXeS 120. 37; Stockbridge, 2 bbls. 
and cash, 125; Topsfield, bbl., 60; Walpole, Aux., bbl., 

100; Waltham, Aux., cash and 2 bbls., 135; Warren, 
Aux , box, 163.50; Watertown, P. S. S., 2 bbls., 248.63; 


: Westboro, Aux., 2 bbls., 112; Westfield, 1st Ch., LiB. S. 


2 boxes, 174. “$353 West Newton, Aux., box, bbl. and fur 
coat, 1€0.76; Wellesley, W. H. M. Dept. and friends in 
Natick, bbl., 40; Whitinsvilie, box, 259.69; Winthrop, 
Union Cong. Ch, B. U., bbl., 56.55; Wollaston, ist Ch , 
L. B. S.. box, 88; Worcester, Piedmont Ch., B. U., bbl., 
125.33. Total, 10,104. 50. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the National Office in January, 1906. 


Atlanta, Ga., L. U. of Central Ch., cash and bbl., 
158.5%; Brooklyn, N. Y., L. B. S. of South Ch., box, 
143.11; Marion L. Roberts, pkgs; Collinsville, Conn., H. 
M. S. of Ch. .» 2 DOXES, 137.113 Danville, Vt.. W.H. M. 
S. of Ch. bbl., 58.15; East Orange, N. J., Trinity Cb:; 
2 boxes, 155. 86; Farmington, Conn., 
148.63; Hartford, Conn., L. A. 5. of Windsor Ave. Ch., 
bbl., 75.30; Montclair, N. ¥. W. of s8t Ch.. 


_2bbls., 145.15; New Britain, Conn., W. H. M. S. of 


South Ch.,box, 108. -so:Hew Haven, Conn.,L.A. S., Ch. of 
Redeemer, bbl., 120; Dwight Place Ch., 2 bbls, 97-023 


L. H. M.S. of rst Ch. of Christ. 14 boxes, 2,666.8c; . 


New York City, N. Y., pkgs., 100; Norfolk. Conn., L. H. 
M. S., bDbl., 178; Preston, Conn., L. S. S. Ch., cash and 
bbl , 6r. 75: Ridgway, Pa., W. M.S. of 1st Ch., box and 
bbl., 58; Southport, Conn., pkg.; St. Albans, Vt., Ch., 


‘bbl., 121; Windham, L. H. Ch., bbl, 42. 


Reported at the National Office in February, 1906. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., L. B. Ss. of Central Ch., 2 bbls.. 126; 
L. B. S. of Central Ch., 4 bbls., 250; Hadley, Mass., 
Ladies’ Club of rst Ch., 2 bbls. , 100: Hartford, Conn.. 


- Center Ch., bbl., 95.12; Manchester, N. H., L. B. Ass’n, 


of Franklin St. Ch. ., 2 bbls., 160; Montclair, N. J., W. 
H, M. S. of rst Ch., box and bbl. .» 104.03; New London. 
Conn., Ladies’ Guild of 2nd Ch., 1 Dbl., 51.03; Poquo- 
nock, Conn. .» Ch., bbl., 141.94; Portsmouth, N. H., H. M. 
S, of North 92.75; St. Johnsbury, Vt., Ww. 
Ass’ n of North Ch. ., 2 bbls., 125; St. Louis, Mo., L. A. S. 
of rst Ch., bbl., 74.57; 51.30; Toledo, 0., Central ‘Ch. 
bbl., 58.75; Wethersfield. Cam, L. A. S. of Ch., bbl. 
and cash.. Total, z 49- 


WAS BROUGHT UP TO BELIEVE THAT THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY IS ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT AGENCIES, IF NOT THE MOST IM- 
PORTANT, FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION IN 
OUR NEWER STATES OF PURE RELIGION AND GOVERN. 


MENT. 
— Franklin Carter. 


I HAVE NEVER DEPARTED FROM THAT DOCTRINE. 


T MAY BE DOUBTED WHETHER THE COUNTRY COULD 

HAVE BORNE THE STRAIN OF THE CIVIL WAR WITH- 

| OUT THE LEAVENING INFLUENCE OF THE HOME MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY. —Lyman S. Kowlarsa. | 
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WOMAN’S STATE ORGANIZATIONS 
OFFICERS 


1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. Institution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James Minot, 
Concord; Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 Blake St., 
Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 
N. Main St., Concord. | 

2, MINNESOTA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized September. 1872. President, Miss Catharine 
W. Nichols, 230 E. oth St., St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. S. V. S. Fisher, 2131 E. Lake St., Minneapolis; 
Treasurer, Mrs. W.M. Bristoll, 2826 Chicago Ave., 
Minneapolis. 

3, ALABAMA, Woman's Missionary Uniton,organized 
March. 1877; reorganized April, 1889. President, 
Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; memggyry Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Horney, 425 
Margaret Ave.. Smithfield, Birmingham. | 

4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND, (having 
certain auiliaries elsewhere). Woman's Home 
Misstonary Association, February, 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St.. 
Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mary C. E. Jackson,607 
House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie 
D. H 

5 


hite, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

» MAINE, Woman's Missionary Auxiliary, 

poereyy June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 

wis. S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 

man, Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 
Pine St.. Bangor. | 

6, MICHIGAN, Woman's Home Missionary: Union, 
organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, 
6s Frederick Ave.. Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. Perc 
Gaines. 2908 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treasurer, Mrs. E. 
F. Grabill, Greenville. 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Unton, or- 

anized October, 1881. President, Mrs. J. E. Ingham, 

opeka; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 1323 W. 
rsth St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Sloo, 1112 W. 
13th St., Topeka. | 

8, OHIO, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 
ganized May, 1882. President, Mrs. C. H. Small. 
196 Commonwealth Ave., Cleveland; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St. Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized ‘October, 1883. President, Mrs. Willian 
Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave.. Brooktyn: Secretary, Mri. 
Charles H. Dickinson, Woodcliff-on-Hudson, N. J,; 
oe Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., Brook- 

n. | 

710, WISCONSIN, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized October. 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Gras- 
sie. Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Dixon, 1024 
Chapin St., Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. Erastus G. Smith, 
649 Harrison Ave.. Befoit. | 

11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonar 
Union, organized November, 1883 President, Mrs. E. 
H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas Daggett, 
Harwood: Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 

12, OREGON, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized July. 1884. President, Mrs. E. W. Luckey, 
707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. Secretary, Miss Mercy 
Clarke, 39s Fourth St.. Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. 
F. Clapp. Forest Grove. 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, 
Woman's Home Missionary Union. dy , 
1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. 
Wheeler, 424 South K. St., Tacoma; Secretary, Mrs, 
Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway; Treasurer, E. B. Bur- 
well, 222 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, SOUTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary 
Union, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. H. 
K. Warren, Yankton; Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Bowdish, 
Mitchell; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, Redfield. 

15, CONNECTICUT, Woman's Congregational Home 
Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
188s. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Green- 


wich; Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Millard, 36 Lewis St. 
Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. Chas. S. Thayer, 64 Gillett 
St., Hartford. 

16, MISSOURI, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized May, =BBS- President, Mrs. M. T. Runnels, 
2406 Troost Ave., Kansas City; Secre _ Mrs. C. W. 
McDaniel, 2729 Olive St., Kansas City; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. D. Rider, 2524 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 


17, ILLINOIS, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 188s. President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, 
ro12 Iowa St., Oak Park; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
G. H. Schneider,919 Warren Ave., Chicago; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave. Douglas 
Park Station, Chicago. 


18, IOWA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
pre June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. P. Breed, 

rinnell; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. K. Edson, 
Grinnell. 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
stonary Union, organized June, 1887. President, Mrs. 
F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St., Oakland: Secretary, 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; :Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Haven, 1229 Parrison St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized November, 1887. President, Mrs. J. E. 
Tuttle, 1313 C St., Lincoln; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
Bross, 2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte 
J. Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21, FLORIDA, Voman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 

anized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S F. Gale, 
acksonville; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson, Day- 
_tona; Treasurer, Mrs. Catherine A. Lewis, Mt. Dora. 

22, INDIANA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized May, 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, re11 
Broadway, Indianapolis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
stonary Union, organized May, 1888. President and 


Secretary, Mrs. Kate G. Robertson, Mentone; Treas- | 


urer, Mrs Katharine Barnes, Pasadena. 

24, VERMONT, Woman's Home Missionary Union. 
organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P, 
Fairbanks. St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. Evan 
Thomas, Essex Junction; Treasurer, Mrs. A 
Thompson, Brattleboro. 

25, COLORADO, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1888. President, Mrs. J. C. 
Gorsuch, 753 S. Pearl St., Denver; Secretary, 
Mrs. F. D. Baker, 322r Franklin St.. Denver; 
Treasurer, Mrs. I. M. Strong, P. O. Box 177, Denver. 

26, WYOMING, Woman's Missionary Union. or- 

anized May, 1893. President, Mrs. P. F. Powelson, 

heyenne; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Patten, Cheyenne; 
Treasurer, Miss EdithMcCrum, Cheyenne. 

27, GEORGIA, Woman's Missionary Union, organized 
November, 1888; new organization October, 1808. 
President, Mrs. H. H. Proctor, Atlanta: Secretary, Miss 
Jenn'e Curtiss, McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. H. T. John- 
son, Rutland. | 

29, LOUISIANA, Womasn’s Missionary Union, or 
ganized April, 1889. President, Mrs. L. St. J. Hitch- 
cock, 2436 Canal St, New Orleans; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
L. DeMond, 222 S. Roman St., New Orleans; Treasurer, 
Miss Marv L. Rogers, 2420 Canal St.. New Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman's Missionary Union of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion, organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. 
Moore. 926 N. Addison Ave., Nashville,Tenn.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. E. Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. C. Napier, Nashville. 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman's Missionary Union. 
organized October, 1889. President, Mrs. C. Newkirk, 
Mooresville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. 
Faduma, Troy. 

32, TEXAS, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or 
ganized March, 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinck- 
ley. Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen. Dallas. 

33, MONTANA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
ee May, 1890. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. W. 
S. Bell. 611 Spruce St., St. Helena. 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman's Misstonary Union, 
organized June. 1890. President, Mrs. E. E. Dexter, 
Philadelphia; Secretary. Mrs. W. H. Chapin, Wil- 
liamsport: Treasurer, Mrs. David Howells, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 
ganized October 1890. President, Mrs. O. W. Rogers, 
Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, E! Reno; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 

36, NEW JERSEY, Including* District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of the New Jersey Association, organized 
March. 18or. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plain- 
field; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield; 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church, Va. 

37, UTAH, Including Southern Idaho. Woman’s 
Missionary Union. organized May, 18or. President, 
Mrs. C. T. Hemphill. Salt Lake City. Uteh: Secretary, 
Mrs. L. E. Hall, Salt Lake Citv. Utah; Treasurer, Mrs, 
A. A. Wenger. 563 Se St., Ogden, Utah; 
Treasurer for Idaho, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello. Idaho. 

41, IDAHO, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized 1895. President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Boise: 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Mason, Mountain Home, Treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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B. Crark, D.D., 


Congregational Home Missionary Society 


-FourtH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, New York, 


Henry C. Kine, D.D., Prestdent | 
_ WasuHincton D.D., 
Secretary Corresponding Secretary 
Don. O. Assoctate Secretary 
HowLanp, 7reasurer 


Executive Committee 


“WATSON Is. PHILLIPS, D.D., Chairman Rev. LIVINGSTON L. TAYUOR, Recording Secretary 
THOMAS C. MACMILLAN S. P. CADMAN, D.D. C. WEST 
EDWARD N. PACKARD, J).D. FRANK L. GOODSPEED, D.D. | GEORGE P. STOCKWFLI 
Rev. WILLIAM H. HOLMAN . SYLVESTER B. CARTER Rev. HENRY H. KFLSEY 


SILAS H PAINE GEORGE W, HEBARD | REV. FREDERICK LYNCh 


Field Secretary, REV. W, G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. 
Field Assistant, MisS M. DEAN MOFFATT. | 


Superintendents 


‘ Moritz E, Eversz, D.D., German Wiig esha, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio 


merrily D.D. Minneapolis, Minn. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D. (New Mexico, 

Rey. W. W,. Scudder, Jr........ West Seattle, Wash. | Salt Lake Cit 
Fort Payne. Ala. Rev. Charles A. Jones, 75 Essex St., Hackensack... 
Preaek Jenkins, Atlanta, .: Rev. W.'S. Bell. Helena, Mont. 

7 Tex. Rev. |. Homer Parker. Kingfisher, Okla. 


Secretaries and Treasurers of the Auxiliaries 


Rey. Charles Harbutt, Secretary.....Maine Missionary Society...........- Wane as «.34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
©. Mubbard, Treasurer .......-... Box 1052, Bangor, Me. 
Rey. A. T. Hillman, Secretary ...-.-. New Hampshire Home Missionary Concord, N. H. 
Charles H. Merrill. D.D., Secretary..Vermont Domestic St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Emrich, D.D., Secretary... ...- Massachusetts Home ve Cong’l House, 
Rey. Joshua Coit, Treasurer.......... Boston, Mass. 
H. Lyon, Secretary........... Rhode Island “ Central Falls, R. I. 
og. Wm. Rice, Treasurer ...........- a Providence, R. L 
Rev, Joel S. Ives, Missionary Society of Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secuetary ......- New York Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York 
Clayton S. Fitch, Fourth Ave. and 224 St... New York 
ev, Charles H. Small, Secretary_...Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Rev. Charles H. Small. Treasurer.... “ Cleveland, Ohio 
M. Brodie, D-D., Secretary........ Iilinois 353 La Salle St., 
omer W. Carter, D.D., Secretary..Wisconsin Beloit, W 
M. Blackman, Treasurer... _..... Whitewater, Wis. 
$s A. D. Merrill, Treasurer _....._.. Des Moines, lowa 
William H. Warren, D.D., Secretary..Michigan  “ ba Lansing, Mich. 
ev. sienry Thayer. Secretary....Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society...._..- Topeka, Kan. 
Rey. J..K. Harrison, Secretary.....-- California Home Missionary Society... San Francisco, Cal. 
Geo, H. Morgan, Secretary..___.. »--- Congregational City Missionary Society. St.. Louis, Mo. 


LEGACIES — The following form may be used in renin legacies + | 
IT bequeath to my executors the sum o 3 ollars, in trust, to pay over the same in 
ae months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is rg Ean shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. formed in the City of New York, in the 
mae) eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 
pociety, and under its direction. 
HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS — The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 


‘Honorary Life Member, 
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